

















NEW SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK—_—— 





This contains the official handbook 
issued to every soldier plus 75 pages 
of valuable additional information. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 














KEEP “EM RGL \G 


A driver’s handbook—for the drive; | 
and not for his noncom or officer. 
Every driver in every outfit should 

have a copy. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 





COMPANY DUTIES 








This is a checklist of those varied 
activities known as “housekeeping.” 
It should be in the hands of every 
company officer and noncom. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 











DRIVER TRAINING 


A guidebook for army instructors— 
all the facts about training army 
drivers are told clearly and simply. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 








MACHINE GUNNER’S HANDBOOK—— 


The third edition of this handbook 
for the machine gunner contains more 
information about this complex tech- 
nique than ever before. Every mem- 
ber of a machine-gun squad should 
have a copy of this handbook. 


50¢ each 











PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


Every driver and every mechanic 
should have a copy of this handbook 
of motor troubles. Assembled from 
material which appeared in Army 
Motors. 


$1.00 each 








THE ARMY CLERK 





This book is the latest and best hand- 
book for the clerk in the unit person- 
nel section of regimental headquar- 
ters. 


1 to 10 copies: 75¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 60¢ each 
51 or more copies: 50¢ each 














______ ARMY OFFICER’S NOTEBOOh 


By LT. COL. SIDNEY MORGAN 


Sixty pages of reference information 
It wil! fit the shirt or blouse pocket 


$1.00 each | 
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\LONEL JOHN U. AYoTTE, Infantry, is no stranger to Jour- 
wat columns. He is a Regular, and presently on duty at 
Fort Benning,  « 


20FF CONKLIN is a free-lance writer. He makes his home 
n Alexandria, Virginia. 


ok: 


OLONEL HARRY F. CUNNINGHAM, Infantry, in civil life was 
, Washington, D. C., architect, whose professional ex- 
perience includes aid in rebuilding devastated regions of 
France following the last war. As U. S. military observer 
with the Fighting French, Colonel Cunningham accom- 
panied General Leclerc in his campaign from the Congo 
icross the Sahara to North Africa. In recognition of his 
services in these operations the French made Colonel 
Cunningham an Honorary Corporal in the Chad Regi- 
ment and awarded him the French Colonial Medal with 
Fezzan-Tripolitaine bar. 


ke 


CaPTAIN A. S. DALEY is a Reserve officer now on duty at a 
training camp in the United States. His military experi- 
ence includes a tour of duty as a rifle marksmanship in- 
structor at The Infantry School. The Journa published 
n article on guerrilla warfare by Captain Daley in 1941. 


FLIGHT OFFICER CORNELIUS J. DWYER is a glider pilot. In 
civilian life he was a member of the staff of the Associated 
Press. w 

L1EUTENANT COLONEL R. G. EMERY is a graduate of West 
Point and is the author of Wings Over West Point and 
other books. 

LIEUTENANT JOHN SCOFIELD is an Ordnance officer on duty 
it a large ordnance depot in the United States. In civil- 
ian life he was an associate editor of The American 

ifleman. His article, “Italian Weapons” has appeared in 
‘lightly different form in The American Rifleman. 


ik 
BRIGADIER GENERAL ALDEN H. waltr is the author of Gas 
Warfare and numerous magazine articles on the use of 
gas in war. General Waitt entered the Chemical War- 
fare Service in 1920 after World War service in the Na- 
tional Army. Presently he is on an overseas assignment. 


# 


CAPTAIN ROBERT M. WHITE II is a Field Artillery officer on 
duty in the Southwest Pacific. 


& 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER, Judge 
A cate General’s Department, is another contributor 

to | he Journat who needs no introduction to our read- 

‘. Colonel Wiener is now on duty in a foreign theater. 


Guadalcanal Diary 
By RICHARD TREGASKIS 


An eye-witness account of the invasion of the Solo- 
mons. Here battle in the jungle is described as it 
really is. 


Americans vs. Germans 


The battle experiences of six American fighters 
against the Germans in World War I provide us with 
a knowledge of what the Nazi foe is like today. 


Modern Battle 
By COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON 


Actual accounts of the blitzkrieg battles of the first 
year of the war in Europe. 


Guerrilla Warfare 
By BERT LEVY 


The tricks and tactics of guerrilla fighting are ex- 
plained by a veteran of many guerrilla engagements. 


New Ways of War 
By TOM WINTRINGHAM 


An American edition of a forthright book on the new 
aspects of war. 


W hat’s That Plane? 


U. S. and Jap planes are described in this new edition 
of the aircraft spotter’s handbook. 


Aircraft Recognition 
By R. A. SAVILLE-SNEATH 


British, German and Italian planes are identified in 
this aircraft spotter’s handbook. Enlarged second 
edition. 


How the Jap Army Fights 


The Jap Army, its origins, training and method of 
aghting. The Jap soldier, his education and training. 

e tactics and methods the Jap used in China, the 
Philippines, Malaya and elsewhere. 


Genghis Khan 
By HAROLD LAMB 


The story of the great conqueror told by a well-known 
historian. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 


19¢ each 
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Military Justice for the 
Field Soldier 


By Lieut. Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener 


This book is designed to aid the busy soldier assigned to a 
military court. It explains his duties and how to perform 
them efficiently whether he is a member of the court, de 
fense counsel or trial judge advocate. It has a complete 
Appendix which contains a list of lesser included offenses 
with citations; amendments to the 1920 Articles of War to 
include January 1, 1943; and amendments to the 1928 Man- 
ual for Courts-Martial to January 1, 1943. WD Circular 105 
April 19, 1943, is included as a separate supplement 


$1.00 


Infantry in Battle 


This is the standard book for the study of Infantry tactics in 
actual battle. There is not a false note in it. Every incident 
is from an actual combat experience of Americans in battle 
Through the smoke and fog of war the realities of battle 
can be seen. Maps and text are clear and simple 


$3.00 


FSR and SOFM Combined 


Here, in one handy book are the three main guides 
to war used by our army. It includes: 
FigtD SERVICE REGULATIONS——Operations (FM 100-5) 
FreLp Service REGULATIONS—Administration (FM 100-10) 
STAFF OFFICERS’ FIELD MANUAI 
The Staff and Combat Orders (FM 101-5) 

These three manuals combined in one book provide a volume 
that covers all of modern combat. Here is the official doc 
trine on the use of armored forces, parachute troops, air 
borne troops. Here is described the way we fight in jungle, 
on the descrt and in the mountains 


$1.25 


Platoon Record 


A handy notebook for the Platooa Leader. Blank forms pro 
vide a place for the leader to keep a record of the progress 
of each man in the platoon. Fits the shirt or blouse pocket 


50¢ 


(Special discounts for quantity purchases) 





Leadership for 


American Army Leaders 
By Colonel Edward Lyman Munson, Jr. 


The new leaders of the Army have a deep and overpowering 
responsibility, and those who have that responsibility musi 
be equipped and ready to meet it. This book is the only 
modern discussion of the task of American Army Leaders 
LEADERSHIP FOR AMERICAN ARMY LEADERS is an essential 
help to the officer or noncommissioned officer who wants 
to be a better leader. “The man who is to be led as well 
as the leader can profit by a study of leadership in the Amer 
ican manner as described by Colonel Munson.” — Presiden: 
Leonard Carmichael of Tufts College 


$1.00 


Warfare 


By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John 
W. Wright, and Major Hoffman Nickerson 


This is the fascinating story of warfare, from the time of 
man’s first tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns 
It is readable, accurate history 


$3.00 


Our Armed Forces 


Here is a clearly and simply written description of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. It was prepared with 
official assistance of the War and Navy Departments for the 
Office of Education of the government for use in secondary 
schools. The general reader will find it of value in learning 
about his Army, Navy, Marines and Coast Guard, because it 
is full of those facts about the Armed Forces that the public 
should know but seldom does know. Well illustrated 


35¢ a copy 
Four copies $1.00 


Squad Record 


This notebook is similar to the Platoon Record notebook 
but smaller in size. The squad leader will find it useful in 
keeping a record of the training of his squad. Fits the shirt 
or blouse pocket 


25¢ 


(Special discounts for quantity purchases) 
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HE job you are 

doing in this war 
is beginning to register 
here at home. For a 
long time most people 
seemed to think that 
Infantry ranked in the 
bottom division of the 
league. They thought 
there might be some 
use for Infantry—to 
follow the planes and 
tanks and police up 
after they won the 
battles. But they didn’t 
figure that Infantry was actually needed 
much for fighting. 

They didn’t want to admit to them- 
selves that this war is tougher and blood- 
ier than the last one, or than any other 
war ever fought. They wanted to think 
we could lick the strongest forces ever 
known—until we built our own forces 
up—with bombs dropped from a pretty 
safe height and guns fired from the in- 


side of pretty safe armorplate. 
Those Gls in the Air Forces and the 


Armored Forces aren’t really fighting an 
easy war. When they get shot at while 
they're shooting they haven’t much room 
to maneuver in, not on the inside of a 
tank or a plane. But that’s what people 
thought, and what some still seem to 
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To the Infantry 


think—that this war can be won in a: 
easy way. 


UT now the job you are doing i: 

beginning to sink in. The headline: 
about you and your battles are just a: 
big now as the headlines about bombing 
The stuff in the newspapers is getting 
closer to the truth of your battles. It used 
to be mostly hero stuff, about the medal 
winners. 

Those who have won medals deserve 
them, all right, and what they did makes 
good reading. But nowadays there is a 
lot more to read in the papers about the 
GI who didn’t happen to be there when 
they passed the medals out, but who 
fought the battle too. There is more about 
the American Infantryman and how he 
fights and what he comes up against 
There is more about you. 

The people back home, including the 
other Infantrymen who haven't reached 
a war theater yet, are beginning to see 
what a hell of a job you have in front o! 
you and how you are putting out to get 
it done. They're beginning to sweat it 
out with you—as much as anybody can 
who sleeps safe in a soft bed every night 
and eats three squares a day—instead 0! 
letting you sweat it out entirely by you: 
selves, 

What you did on New Guinea anc 
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Guadalcanal, on Attu, in Tunisia, on 
Sicily, and at every other place the GI 
Infantry soldier has been sweating and 
freezing and fighting, is getting told as 
it needs to be told. And people are real- 
izing almost for the first time that no 
other kind of fighting man has as tough 
a job as you have. 


HE Infantryman who sweats it out 

and comes back from any fighting 
theater in this whole war will always 
figure that an army doesn’t contain any 
other soldier who has as much to take 
and can take it any better. You are going 
to find plenty of people by that time who 
know that as well as you do. And you'll 
never find any reason as long as you live 
for feeling that the Infantry didn’t do 
the hardest part of the job. 

One of the reasons the country is be- 
ginning to wake up to you and your place 
in this war is the good work the corre- 
spondents are doing in telling the people 
back home. Some of them have been out 
with you long enough to think more like 
you do, almost, than like they do them- 
selves. These men don’t try to write 
headline stories—hero stuff and big-shot 
stuff any more—they are mostly writ- 
ing back about you and only once in a 
while about colonels or generals. And 
what they are writing back about you 


eS 


herever Fighting 


and your job—about what you are tack 
ling and the way you've gone at it—is 
the best stuff there is in the papers, and 
people know it now and read it and real 
ize that Infantry is still on the map in a 
hell of a lot of places they never heard 


of before. 


HE birds who are with you and 

sending their stories back, men like 
Ernie Pyle, have also learned enough 
about the Army and how it fights to tell 
your story straight. That makes what 
they say good reading for the troops back 
here as well as for your people at home. 
They are all learning more about the 
Infantry soldier in war, and as you have 
already found out, there is plenty to 
learn. 

Your magazine has been wondering 
since the days right after Pearl Harbor 
just when the country would wake up 
to the fact that Infantry was the guts of 
its Army. They're beginning to find that 
out now, faster and faster. They're be- 
ginning to see what you know—that it 
takes you, and all kinds of other troops 
who help you, to win this war. 

Good luck, soldier! And keep on think- 
ing you have the hardest job and that it 
takes the best American on two feet to 
do it. You have got that job. And it does 
take a man like that to do it. 
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Action on Attu 





By Lieutenant Colonel R. G. Emery 


Che Attu Jap was a tough baby. A very tough baby, 
indeed. While his combat principles appeared to amount 
to little more than a typical sort of animal cunning, that is 
probably far short of the truth. To borrow a phrase from 
one of the new Spaper correspondents, the av erage Attu Nip 
had the “face of a Siberian tiger and the heart of a trapped 
rattlesnake.” 

His defensive tactical principles were those of Geronimo, 
adapted to suit. Anyone with a taste for Western fiction 
would have recognized the source immediately. In fact, 
Ernest Haycox could have written their manual for them. 
You've heard the story of the Japanese officers who came to 
one of our officers years ago in the Philippines and asked 
where they could find a copy of The Tactics of Indian War- 
fare. Maybe they found one. After Attu it looks as though 





they did. There was a Lieutenant Benteen of the Cavalry 
in the 1870s—of whom Mr. Haycox has written—wl 
would have found himself right at home on Attu. H 
would really have had himself a time. It would have beer 
just like chasing Cochise all over again. 

Attu seemed a little different from what we had pres 
ously learned about the Jap of the Malayan and Sout! 
Pacific jungles. Perhaps it was because here, for the firs 
time, he was definitely on the defensive. And certainh 
there will be forthcoming more detailed and comprehensiv. 
observations than this one. For this article is only consensu: 
of a half dozen participating Infantrymen and observer 
who saw the Attu action at close range. What they sa 
gives at least a look at the Jap on the defensive in relativeh 
open country 


Wicker mats keep the big guns from settling into the mushy soil. 








The Attu Jap was a tough baby. 


1 the Aleutians—and the Kuriles—there is no cover ex- 
ept defilade. Only during the months of July through 
September does the tundra grow high enough to hide a 
creeping man. Single, flat-trajectory weapons, well-sited, 
can be enormously troublesome. The whole country is a 
light machine gunner’s—or a BAR-man’s—dream. T he Japs 
capitalized on the terrain. 

Mainly, the Jap fought stubbornly for the ridges. His 
previously prepared, semi-permanent field works were on 
the ridges; rather, to be exact, on the upper slopes of the 
tidges. And stubborn is a poor word for the grim tenacity 

hich the Jap stuck to every sniper’s hole and gun pit. 
His works on the floors of the v: alleys, even at the heads of 
valleys, were hasty and open and more than once he gave 
then ip under artillery or mortar fire. 

t he fought like so many bowlegged devils for those 
tidges. A first sergeant of a rifle company in the battalion 
which had perhaps the most success against him described 
the of driving the Jap off the ridges in these words: 


far as figuring out how to handle ‘em on those 
, it was pretty simple. 
ot up where they were 


You climbed around until 
Then vou shoved them out, 


This one is no longer tough. 
being as careful as you could. If they had another posi 

tion in back of that one, and up just as high, they'd fall 

back to the new one. If they didn’t, they'd kee p coming 


back at you, trying to get their holes back gain, as long 


is there were any of them left 


his company, incidentally, had only eight men killed in 
about one hundred actual hours of combat. The 
geant, himself, didn’t make it all the way. The morning of 
the third day he took a .256 through the thigh. It didn’t 
seem to interfere much with his locomotion, so lh 
along. 


first ser 


stayed 


Toward noon, another slug pinked the opposite calf 
He decided a visit to the dressing station would be sensible 
and so he started back. On the way a by passed sniper got 


ankle ‘T his 
was discouraging, so the sergeant Sat down to wait for a 
litter, meditating meanwhile on the un-Christian behavior 
of an enemy that 


C rippled duck. 


him in the below the original thigh wound 


who would wait long pot shoot 
The tenacity of the Jap, firm as it was, seemed to be ta 
tical rather than personal. There were very few instances 


And yet, 


current Japanese tactical directives and intelligence reports 


of hand-to-hand fighting reported. according t¢ 











Photo by U. S. Army Air Forces 


An airview of the north shore of Attu looking south. The main lines of advance 
on the Japs (whose defense lines are indicated by the dotted line) are shown. 


found on the island, the Jap is firmly convinced that he ex- 
cels at rough stuff. Again, quoting our first sergeant: 


We never got closer than short grenade range of any of 
‘em. Of course, whenever they counterattacked us they 
were still coming when we killed them. I suppose, if we 
had missed any, they would have kept right on coming 
until they got to us. But just the same, some of them did 
pull out of their holes before we reached them 


The thing I've termed tactical tenacity makes the offensive 
theory of the thrusting fingers impractical and well-nigh 
suicidal. If you probe for soft spots, find them and by-pass 
so much as a single Jap with a mortar, you are apt to find a 
mortar shell landing in the midst of a rear-area mess line a 
week later. That happened. 

This is not meant to apply, of course, to patrols or inde- 
pendent harassing detachments of any kind. It does mean 
that in meeting our Nipponese friends on terrain like that 
of the Aleutians—or the Kuriles—your metaphor of the 

robing fingers had better be changed to that of a squeezing 
bist. To put it plainly, whenever your mission permits 
get the key or keys to an area and then painstakingly 
comb the whole of it before you go on to another. In any 
case, never consider it safe or wholly yours until you have 
ransacked every nook and cranny for the single Jap who 
may be holed up there. 

In support of this thesis, it was reported on Attu that: 
(1) The aforementioned mortarman lay doggo for eight 
days before he lobbed a shell into the midst of an artillery 
breakfast line; (2) A light machine gun manned by a single 
Jap gunner was often sited to cover some likely approach 


or line of drift. The gunner would lie in wait for days 
until a worthwhile target showed up in his sights; and (3 
A reduced platoon of the —th Infantry worked their way 
carefully up on an enemy squad position. Evidences o! 
recent fortification were obvious but abandoned. The pla 
toon passed on and the Japs, who had merely crawled ou 
into the snow a few dozen yards away, opened fire on their 
backs. 
This is a logical place to mention that every man 

questioned believed that dogs—the controversial militan 


K-9s—would have been worth their weight in gold if used 


for nothing else but nosing out quiescent Japs in our ow! 
areas. Time and again a squad would spend hours—anc 
lose a man, sometimes more than one—smoking out a single 
sniper who had holed up like a marmot on some broker 
slope. The dogmen swear that that is something whic 
would not happen to a dog. And the behavior of ou: dog: 
around the prisoner-of-war stockade seemed to substantiat 
that opinion. 

It should be noted that Attu was really a mission fo 
mountain troops, equipped as such. We had n suc] 


troops. The job was done by the normal infantry-artillen 
teams. 

Mortars, because of the snowy terrain and poor \ ibility 
were not too effective in neutralizing isolated, wel! com 


cealed small positions, and the men in our assault | ttalions 
said they would have given the rest of their summer’ p2! 
for just one or two M1916 37mm. guns, fitted th tele 
scopic sights. They meant it, too. One battalion s iked the 
half-ton M1 37 up and down ridges with ropes to ‘1¢ heels 


in true Revolutionary War style. 
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Another piece of equipment they wanted was a lighter, 
sturdier radio which reconnaissance patrols and mortar ob- 
servers could use. They said that their mortars would have 
helped them more, had they had such a radio. 

Every man I talked with agreed that these two pieces of 
equipment would have made their job immeasurably easier. 

The difficulty of observing the detached gun positions 
ind sniper pits of the Japs ties in with some Japanese ideas 
n supply and evacuation. In the assault on Attu one of our 
battalions struck at the head of Holtz Bay where the main 
enemy supply dumps were thought to be. This battalion 
did find a lot of heavy stuff but little small-arms ammuni- 
tion of any kind and practically no food. 

The explanation was soon made clear. The Nips were 
fond of building half foxholes, half dugouts into the sides 
f high slopes. The front of the hybrid would be part cut 
and part either fill or sod embankment. The front would be 
carefully turfed and the whole thing fixed up as a combi- 
nation fighting position and living quarters for two or more 
men. Even the smallest of these installations were lavishly 
stocked with ammunition and rations. 

As to evacuation, no one I talked with had any ideas 
as to the way the enemy handled his walking wounded. 
However, there was ample evidence that those Japanese too 
seriously hurt to walk stayed where they were and fought 


until they died. 






















A young officer may dispute this, but his efficiency drops 
in proportion to the nearness of his family and the fre- 
quency with which he can visit them. My officers out on 
the desert were fifty per cent more efficient than when in 
cantonments where they could visit their homes each night. 
\ good deal of the trouble can be laid to lack of understand- 
ing on the part of wives, the average American's love of a 
good time, and the too-human inclination to procrastinate. 

Wives are too prone to call attention to the fact that 
Captain Blank of another outfit is always home early; that 
he has time for an evening of bridge; that the Blanks attend 
all movies worthwhile, and so on and so on. And too often 
as a result loving husbands are more than happy to make 
excuses to themselves for enjoying the simple pleasures 
they have always had time for. But remember this: The 
trained live and the untrained die. 


[ am in perfect accord with the natural desire of my of- 
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costly solution of which we started at Buna. 














Too Much “Home, Sweet Home” 


By Regimental Commander 


There was every indication that the Japanese colonel in 
command knew that he would neither be relieved nor sup 
ported. On the morning of May 17 he gathered up between 
two and three hundred survivors and launched a despera 
tion raid which drove all the way through a regimental com 
mand post and aid station. Its objective, according to pris 
oners, was an artillery battery six thousand yards away 
They got within two thousand yards of it. 

After half of the Jap field officers on the regimental stafl 
had been killed the charge was stopped. ‘Then the survivors 
huddled together, tapped the strikers of grenades against 
their helmets, and committed hara-kiri by the dozen. 

Of an estimated 1,500 Japanese soldiers on the island, 
we had, at last report, twenty-four prisoners. One prisoner 
reported that when that last desperate raid was organized 
all the Jap wounded who could walk were armed and taken 
along. Those who could not walk were shot by the Japanese 
medical officers. Whether the story is true or not, it is true 
that we found none who were alive. 

It seems only sensible to assume that, if we have to drive 
the Jap from a succession of islands like Attu, we will meet 
the same kind of resistance. When a Jap elects to defend 
“to the last man and the last round,” he means it. And, 
particularly, since the Kuriles are much like the western 
Aleutians in respect to climate and terrain, we can expect 
more Jap tactics taken from The Tactics of Indian Warfare. 


ficers to have a good time. But because of the big job in 
front of us, these occasions should be kept down to a mini- 
mum. Platitudinous as it may sound, let us “play hard 
while playing and work industriously while working.” Even 
though husbands enjoy having their home life and wives 
enjoy having their husbands with them, let each remember 
the probability that he will return with a whole body and 
clear conscience is far greater if he prepares now. 

During the not-so-good phases of the Libyan campaign 
I saw more than one armored outfit with many tanks left 
blazing on the field because leaders did not know their 
stuff. While I would not go so far as to say that this lack of 
battlefield understanding was due to too much home life 
while in training, there is one thing I am sure of: Every 
leader in those wrecked outfits thought of the time he had 
wasted—the time that he might have put on training his 
men—and himself—for battle. 


Bunker Busting 


By Captain Robert M. White, II 


e idea of bunkers, or jungle pill boxes, is certainly 
ew; however, the ingenuity with which the Japanese 


mployed them has proven a worthy challenge, the 


There the American ground forces made their debut in 
jungle warfare. They found the enemy barricaded within 
a veritable jungle Maginot line with unfordable rivers and 
the sea on its flanks and rear. The links of this defensive 
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chain were bunkers, organized in depth and mutually 
supporting. 

The Americans used every trick in the book before. their 
persistent and bloody attacks—canalized into narrow corri- 
dors by the swamps—finally breached the defenses. Again 
at Sanananda, the American and Australian ground forces 
fought bunker defenses; and from Salamaua and Munda, 
come reports of more bunkers. Despite the excellence of 
jungle overhead cover, aerial reconnaissance has definitely 
established that bunker defenses can be expected at most, 
if not all, enemy bases in the SWPA. Hence, the importance 
of bunker defenses cannot be overestimated. 

The reason the Japs used bunkers is geological: the sur- 
face of the earth in coastal regions of New Guinea and on 
most Pacific islands is but two or three feet above sea level 
thereby precluding the digging of the World War I dugout 
and its associated trenches. So the Japs turned to the bunker 
which is essentially a dugout built above the surface of the 
ground. 

These bunkers fall into two general classifications: large, 
heavily bolstered bunkers located in more or less open 
ground; and smaller, less heavily bolstered bunkers located 
in thick jungles where direct laying by enemy (Allied) 
artillery or precision bombing is impossible. 

The foundation for all bunkers is a trench varying in 
length, for the larger bunkers, from twelve to forty feet, and 


in width trom six to ten feet. Lhe depth of the trench is a 
deep as the water level permits. From the trench foundation 
log columns and beams are erected. The logs are usual; 
ten to twelve inch palm trees. Next, lag reveting walls ar 
built either by driving logs as pilings or by laying them in 
the traditional American log cabin fashion. 

In some bunkers the walls are doubled, employing bot) 
types of construction. Following the building of reveting 
walls, a ceiling course is strung by laying logs laterally te 
the trench or in layers strung laterally and at right angle: 
respectively. Only rarely are the Japs satisfied with fewe 
than two or three layers of logs in the ceiling course 

With the completion of this basic superstructure, the 
reveting walls are reinforced by rows of steel drums fille 
with sand, ammunition boxes filled with sand, stee! plates 
piles of logs, large rocks or anything else the Japs can find 
that will give them protection. Lastly, the entire structurt 
is covered with a bursting course of earth and sand mixe¢ 
with short logs, cocoanuts and rocks. For camouflage, the 
entire mound is planted with fast-growing jungle veget 
tion which almost overnight blends the bunker into its su’ 
roundings. 


Bunker entrances fall into two general classifications 


direct openings from connecting fire trenches, 0 tunnels 
In both cases, it is usual for the entrance to be angled « 
trapped so that the burst of a hand grenade inside the ope” 
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ny will not injure personnel in the bunker proper. Radiat 
ng from all bunkers are fire or communication trenches. 
[hese trenches are as deep as the water-level permits and 
ead to various firing positions nearby. 

Some bunkers have fire slits in their walls; however, these 
its vary in size and number from one or two single-rifle 
slits to enough slits to accommodate numerous riflemen 
plus a machine gun or two. 
slits are sometimes found. 






Antitank gun and pom-pom 








lhe primary mission of the bunker is to protect personne] 
trom artillle ry and aerial bombardment. In practice, the 
enemy conducts his fire fight from nearby positions until 
forced by artillery fire or aerial bombardment to take cover 
nside the bunker. When the artillery lifts, or the aerial 
tack ends, the Japanese return to their positions and 
esume the fire fight. 

Of course, in those bunkers with firing slits fire is con 
inued during artillery and air attacks. It should be noted 
here that the enemy seldom cuts fields of fire or fire Janes 
from bunkers. Rather than give away the location of the 
bunker by cutting these fields, he resorts to fire direction 
a. beervation) from snipers in nearby trees. However, 
when the tactical location of a bunker permits it a natural 
held of fire is used. 

The true strength of bunker defense is brought into play 
when bunkers are organized in depth and mutually sup- 
porting. A typical example of a limited bunker defensive 


ea was found at the so-called Triangle during the Buna 
Campaign. 























In re aly the Triangle was a fork in the Soputa track 
vith one branch leading to Buna Village to the northwest, 
and t an to just below Buna Mission to the northeast 
The track from Soputa was the only track approaching the 
lapanese right flank and was bordered by deep swamps 
hrougsh which the Americans had attacked and taken 
buna \ illage and the area between Entrance Creek and the 
River. In order to get into position to attack Buna 
the Triangle had to be neutralized. 
Retween December 18 and December 28. when the Tri 












to almost daily attacks preceded by 
heavy mortar and artillery bombard 
ment. After the first five days of per 
sistent attacks (which failed to pene 
trate the Triangle’s bunker defenses 
it was ordered that the area should be 
isolated by driving a wedge through to 
the sea from across Entrance Creek 
through the Government Gardens 

After heavy fighting the wedge was 
driven and the Triangle isolated from 
the remainder of the enemy perimeter 
Then the Triangle was taken. It was 
found to include eighteen bunkers con 
nected by fire trenches and skillfully 
organized to take full advantage of the 
surrounding jungle and swamps. 

This example of neutralizing a 
bunker defense is not necessarily char 
acteristic in that the position was taken 
by outflanking instead of direct attack 
as was the case of Buna Mission, and 
certain areas of the Cape Endaiader 
tront and Sanananda. However, the organization of the 
position is typical and gives an accurate picture of Japa 
nese employment of bunker defenses in general 

During the Buna Campaign, bunker-busting teams wer« 
developed. Since the campaign, bunker-busting has been 
further organized and implemented by specialized equip 
ment. It is not possible to discuss in detail these deve ‘lop 
ments; however, it can be said that, in general, bunker 
busting teams break down into two forces. One force has 
a mission of temporarily neutralizing sniper and ground fire 
while the second force blasts out the bunker. 

No one bunker-busting team operates-by itself but works 
with several other teams, each with the destruction of a 
specific bunker, in a mutually supporting group, as its 
mission. 

Dummy bunkers have been used by the enemy, and also 
the enemy does not necessarily continually man all availabk 
bunkers in a defensive area. This switching from onc 
bunker to another gives a certain flexibility to the defense 
as a whole. However, constant pressure by the attacking 
force and immediate occupation and defense of any un 
occupied enemy bunkers frequently facilitates later pene 
tration. 

Unfortunately there is a tendency among green troops t 
disregard unoccupied bunkers only to have the enemy tak« 
them over for further use by counterattack or infiltration 
‘usually at night). To guard against this it is important 
that the attacking unit be in sufficient strength not only to 
take, but defend limited objectives such as a bunker, or to 
be equipped to destroy by demolitions any enemy positions 
which would prove of value to them if retaken 

In the neutralization of any one bunker, it is also im 
portant for the attacking force to be certain all enemy 
personnel in a “destroyed” bunker are dead. All too often 
during the Buna campaign, Japs came out of “destroyed’ 
bunkers behind our newly established forward positions te 
attack us from the rear. The numbers of these resurrected 
Japs were small and easily eliminated, but their nuisance: 
value was considerable 


angle finally fell, the area was subjected 












The Italian Army we met in Tunisia and Sicily was 
fighting its seventh full-scale campaign since the Invincibles 
started their push-over subjection of Ethiopia. Spain had 
followed the land of the Negus, then Albania, Greece, and 
participation in Russia alongside Hitler. Finally, North 
Africa. Now Italy’s own mainland is to be the battleground. 

In each of these preliminary campaigns Italy lost heavily 

in men in Ethiopia and Russia, more men and virtually 
all her armor in North Africa, and certainly in self-respect 
in Spain, Greece, and France. Let us take a look at the 
weapons I] Duce supplied his ill-fated infantrymen who 
were to conquer an empire and who wound up by losing 
one, not to mention the Duce. 

In the months which led up to the assault on Mussolini's 
mountainous homeland, Allied forces and Allied ordnance 
men had ample opportunity to weigh the virtues and limita- 
tions of Italian matériel. Only partially unveiled in Ethiopia 
and Spain, the secrets of the Italian Army were stripped 
bare in North Africa, where vast quantities of arms, am- 
munition and vehicles were captured and appraised to be 
) either used against their former owners or junked alto- 
| gether. 
But first the 


man himself—the fighting man of Italy. 





The Mannlicher- 
Carcano 6.5mm. rifle, 
adopted in 1891. 













What is he like, this € 
rendering in such droves on Cape Bon, and who today is 
facing British, Americans and Canadians on his own soil? 
Giuseppe is a strange character to send in to a finish fight 
| stranger by far than his Axis allies, and certainly more 
human. His whole life has been dominated by the saber- 
| clanking propaganda of Mussolini’s politico- military Fas- 


Giuseppe who yesterds 1yV was sur 


cism. At the age of six, Giuseppe ioined “The Sons of the 
Wolf,” an organization which deliberate ly combatted the 
| gentler effects of Giuseppe’s environment—his family— 
| peace-loving, a little lazy, not too politically conscious, and 
his own small boy characteristics. From the “Sons of the 
Wolf” Giuseppe was herded into the Balilla when he was 
eight, the Avanguardisti at fourteen, and the Fascist Youth 
on his eighteenth birthday. Then, at twenty-one, Giuseppe 
“joined” the army. 










At right is shown the Model 30 Breda light machine un 
the principal weapon of the Italian infantry. The cali is 
6.5mm. The weight is slightly under twenty-three po ds 


VANE 


Giuseppe has not been altogether convinced. 


i, knows how to ficht, and fight well, but sor 
times he icks the conviction, the knowledge of what 


Twenty-one years old, and with fifteen yea 
of military training behind him, Giuseppe the 
soldier is thoroughly indoctrinated. Mussolini 
Dopolavoro, a huge federation of clubs, ha 
drenched him with propaganda; working hour 
leisure hours have been flavored heartily with the greatnes 
of Rome, the dream of a recreated empire. 
and newspapers the Italians always win. 






In his movie 
But some he 


fighting for. It makes him a moody fighter—a foe with imag 


} 


nation, courage and skill, but one who will suddenly chang 


with unexpected reverses to complete pessimism. An 


dividualist, and a true Latin, Giuseppe has not absorbed 


German love of precise military science. 
As a private in Mussolini's infantry, Giusepp« 


incredibly low. His $1.51 per month is augmented | 


$12.80 if he is married, plus $4.80 for each bam! 


first promotion, comparable to private first class, 


his basic pay the equivalent of nine cents a mont! 
Giuseppe’s uniform for field service is grey-green, wit! 
wrap puttees and black leather shoes. His partners in am 


of the Alpini and crack Be rsaglieri regiments sport dal 


waving plumes of rooster-tail feathers in turned-up SW! 
yodeler hats; Giuseppe must content himself with 
ordinary overseas cap on his infrequent visits to mama m4 


and wear a helmet the rest of the time. 
In battle and in training Giuseppe carries a ri! 


versal symbol of the infantryman. But his rifle is not 2 ¥¢ 


tne 


good one. By and large, Italy's rifles and carbines are 


the un 
ery 
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poorest of her weapons. Italy is not a nation of rifle shooters, 
and her arms-designing fraternity seem to have given little 
thought to the development of up-to-the-minute shoulder 
arms. Like that of the German or Japanese infantryman, 
Giuseppe’s platoon revolves almost entirely around the ef- 
fective light machine gun, and Giuseppe and his rifle are 
relegated to a position of comparative unimportance. Theirs 

job of protecting the machine gunner, of carrying am- 
munition and engaging mpage il targets rather than at- 
tem 13 ing primary missions as rifl emen., 

Giuseppe’s rifle is old-fashioned and long. The 6.5mm. 
Mannlicher-Carcano was adopted by the Italian Army in 
1891, and has remained unchanged from that day to this. 

ctually it is not a Mannlicher at all, though it does have 
. clip loading system of that action, with a six-round 
magazine sticking out ahead of the trigger guard. The action 
itself is an adapted Mauser bolt-action of almost archaic 
type, differing mainly from the present Nazi rifle in that 
the handle is not at the extreme end of the boot, but about 
two-thirds of the way back. As a consequence the rear of 
the receiver does not form a complete arch, but must be cut 
away at the top to allow the upright bolt-handle to pass. 
Unlike the Germans, Italy's arms designers have never seen 
fit to turn down the bolt-handle of their Carcano, which 
sticks out at an awkward right angle to the stock. 

Physical characteristics of Giuseppe’s rifle are hardly 
prepossessing—certainly not in comparison with our Infan- 

tryman’s Garand. Like the Jap’s 6.5 Arisaka, it is long and 
unwi ga feet two with its nearly foot- long knife 
bayonet. Weight with bayonet and a full magazine is close 
to ter ae The Carcano has a full- length stock with 
hand a and a steel cleaning rod beneath the barrel, but 
lacks both cut-off and pistol grip. Sights are of ancient pat- 
tern, V and barleycorn. The rear sight is a needlessly com- 
plicated tangent-curve affair, belov ed of European-arms de- 
signers of the nineteenth century, and optimistically gradu- 
ated from 600 to 2,000 meters in increments of 100. No pro- 
vision is made for windage adjustment, but there is the 
added feature of a fixed sight beneath the leaf, set for a 
battle range of 300 meters. Sling swivels of the model 91 
are of conventional pattern, although Giuseppe, along with 
his unwelcome allies, has never been taught to use the 
sling as an aid in steadying the rifle. 

A nation of mountaineers, Italy has numerous mountain 
‘troop units—Alpini and bicycle- riding Bersaglieri, riflemen 
f a special unit founded in mid- nineteenth century by 





By Lieutenant John Scofield 


Victor Emanuel. 


Generally these, plus various other troops, 
artillery, cay alry, 


and the remaining scraps of her armored 
units, carry moschettos, three-foot bolt-action carbines pat 
terned after the standard long rifle. 

Two basic patterns of carbine are in common use, both 
of them mechanically the same as the long 1891 Carcano 
Main differences between the carbine of 1891 and the more 
recent type, thought to be a 91 /24 model, lie in the stocks 
and bayonets. The 91 /24 has a full-length stock with hand 
guard and orthodox knife bayonet, while the older 
moschetto has a lighte or half length stock, no handguard and 
a long folding bayonet, triangular in section, which can be 
hinged back against the nock when not in use. Both types 
are streamlined to the extent of turned-down bolt-handles 
and shortened versions of the tangent-curve rear sight. The 
91/24 has its sling swivels on the lower side of the stock; 
the sling of the 91 resembles that of our M1 carbine in 
lying flat against the left side of the gun. 

Various other rifles and carbines of ancient pattern are 
still used by the rifle-poor Italians—ancient models that 
were out-of-date at the turn of the ce ntury. Even some of 
the impossibly clumsy Vetterli-Vitali Als, changed over 
from their original caliber to fire the 6.5mm. c: artridge, are 
seeing use in the present war. All of these are probably 
conside red ° ‘home guard” arms, doled out to the oldsters of 
Giuseppe’s village against the dread day of the Allied in 
vasion. One other of these old pieces, a caliber .22 Gardona 

carbine, manufactured since the eighties, is still current 
as a training weapon. 
(caliber 
.256) cartridge, which has been issued to Giuseppe and his 
forebears for over half a century. In appearance the Italian 
6.5 is nearly identical with Japanese rifle ammunition of the 
same caliber, although the bullet is a long, round-nosed 
projectile of 161.8 grains while the Japs use a lighter 
pointed bullet. Velocity is relatively low—about 2,300 feet 
a second as compared with the 2,700 of the standard Nip 
round. Muzzle energy of the Italian 6.5 is rated at 1,925 
foot-pounds, and its maximum accurate range in the neigh- 
borhood of 800 to 1,000 yards. The charge in recent load- 
ings is 34.5 grains of a coarse cordite-type powder. 

Not long before the start of the present war the Italians 
decided to increase the caliber of their rifles and light 


All of these arms use the same rimless 6.5mm. 




















The 1938 Beretta submachine gun is considered the best of the Italian’s inferior shoulder 
arms. The caliber is 9mm. The double triggers are for selective fire—single or automatic. 


machine guns to 7.35mm. (.289-inch). Apparently the 
changeover never assumed other than minor proportions, 
although both rifles and carbines chambered for the new 
cartridge were issued in small numbers at least. Basically 
nothing but copies of the 1891 Carcano, these models of 
1938 rifles differ, in addition to the larger caliber, only in 
being several inches shorter and considerably lighter. The 
bayonet of the new rifle can either be folded back along the 
stock or removed entirely and used as a dagger. The 
1938 carbine compares similarly with the 91 and 91/24 
moschetto. Some of the few 1938 arms issued were later re 
barreled and in the process fitted with a heavy V-notch rear 
sight, permanently set for a battle range of 300 meters. 
Italian handguns, with a single exception, closely parallel 
the none-too-good rifles and carbines of Mussolini's legions. 
The Bodeo 1889 service revolver, which Giuseppe’s squad 
leader perhaps carries, is an impossibly clumsy double-action 


affair firing a 10.35mm. (caliber .41) cartridge. Ove 
inches long, its stellar attraction is a six-round c 
which does not swing out for loading. To make the 
even less attractive, if possible, empties have to be 1 
out one by one! 

Two basic models of self-loading pistol are u 
Giuseppe’s army, the Glisenti and Beretta, both { 
short 9mm. cartridge. The former, patented in 1906 | 
Siderurgica G lisenti Company of Turin, was adopted as 
standard sidearm in 1910. Both outwardly and mechar 
it resembles Japan’s now famous | Nambu 1925 auto! 

The Glisenti, a new model of which was adopt 
1934, has a squeeze safety in front of the grip, a peculiarit 
shared only with the ! Nambu and the freakish Schwartz! 
of 1908. Sights are primitive and non-adjustable an 
finish, particularly as regards the inner workings, is 
low par. A fair estimate of Glisenti virtues may be glean. 


; 
ce 


: Init 
Lite photo by Thomas D. McAvoy ‘10m the fact that it was submitted for Unite 





States Army tests between 1903 and 

during which the caliber .45 Colt pisto 
selected for our forces, and was then <« 
ered so lacking in merit that an actual t 
it was never made. 

During World War I the Glisenti PI 
ently did not prove altogether satisfa 
even by Italian standards and was re plac wced t 
some extent with a more orthodox pistol n 
by the ancient firm of Pietro Beretta of Bres: 
A conventional autoloader, designed pur & 
for military use, the Beretta until recent] 
least had not been officially adopted by t 
Italian Army, though it is popular with | 
officers and noncoms, who prefer it 
impossible Glisenti. 

The Beretta pistol is a simple blowback 
sign, notable mainly for its small size, six inch 7 
overall, and its extreme simplicity. Wei . of re 
the 1934 model is only a pound and a h 
extension for the little finger, projecting o fr 
the base of the handle; is made necessary | T 
the short grip and diminutive siz« 
weapon. 

Cartridges used in both the Be: 
Glisenti pistols are the 9mm. Cort 
which are definitely weaker than comparal , 
German loadings. Probably the reas 
the Glisenti, which was the first 9 


ad 





An oddity, this breech-loading Brixia 45mm nn 
mortar is the standard light mortar of the int 
Italian Army. It’s an efficient weapon und can 
throw its one pound bombs from less han 50° 
yards up to an extreme range of 600 yards 
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pted by the Italians, would not stand up under the recoil 
the more powerful German load. As it is, the Italian car 
ive is no pip-squeak. Its 125-grain jacketed bullet, with a 
nctive truncated-cone nose shape, turns up a velocity of 
to 1,000 foot-seconds in the short-barreled arms. _ 
Far more practical 9mm. arms are the Italian submachine 
ns, or “machine pistols.” Developed in its first crude 

m by the ordnance men of Italy, the earliest of these 

ill, pistol caliber arms to be adopted by a European power 

the Villar-Perosa, which appeared during the first 

ld War, about a year before the debut of the Bergmann 

quete. This early Villar-Perosa, developed as a light 
matic gun for mountain fighting and later adapted to 

raft and bicycles(!), was in reality a small replica of a 

ve ground machine gun, mounted double, with two bar 

; and actions set side by side. Recoil operated and air 

wled, the original Villar-Perosas were fed from twin box 

gazines set on. top of the action. Though bipod mounted 

| not fired from the shoulder, the Villar-Perosa stands as 

granddaddy of pistol 

ber machine guns, and 

such the legitimate an 

cestor of the present tribe 
f “squirt guns.” 

Not long after the ap 
pearance of the first Villar 
Perosa the Italians adopted 
1 Beretta submachine gun 

: conventional three-foot 


mounted box magazine, 
ind adapted to both single 
ind automatic fire. A de 
velopment of the Villar 
it was one of the 
first effective submachine 
guns, and is still used in 
quantity by the Italians. 
The forestock of the 
Beretta is short, and the 
gun is fitted with a folding 
bayonet similar to that of 
the 91 moschetto. A dis 
agreeable feature is the exposed coil spring and bolt-rod of 
the action, which makes the gun all too liable to stoppages 
and malfunctions if dirt or grit are allowed to collect around 
these moving parts. 

In 1938 a new model of the Beretta machine pistol was 
idopted, in which virtually all of the shortcomings of the 
Ider gun were eliminated. A straight blowback weapon 
t Bergmann type, the 1938 Beretta has a perforated barrel 
guard, a detachable knife bayonet and two triggers, one 
lor releasing single shots and another, the rear one, for 
tull auto fire. The unhandy top magazine of the earlier 
Beretta has been abandoned in favor of a practical bottom- 
loading type, and the action is well enclosed against the in- 
trusion of dirt or sand. The sling is on the left side, while 
that of the older Beretta is beneath the gun. A beautifully 
hnished arm, recalling the Solothurn and Neuhausen vari- 
ants of the German Bergmann, the 1938 Beretta is far and 
away the outstanding Italian shoulder arm. It handles easily 


and has a sensibly low rate of fire—an easy pop-pop-pop-pop 


Perosa, 





The Beretta Model 1934 pistol loads seven 9mm. 
cartridges. It weighs but a pound and a half. 


instead of the uncontrollable blast of some of its contempo 
raries. 

It is evident in the number of machine guns developed 
and used by the Italian at one time or another that he, lik 
the Jap, is a worshipper at the shrine of fire power, and has 
relegated patient Giuseppe to a position of secondary im 
portance in providing protection for the key man—the 
machine gunner. Both light and medium guns are liberally 
used by the Italians, in a baffling array of models and modi 
hcations. 

Most likely to be met on Italian battlefields is the bipod 
mounted Breda light machine gun, which is issued in three 
models. The two in ge neral use, designated as models 30 
and C, are chambered for the standard 6.5mm. rifle car 
tridge. A model 1938 Breda light, probably never issued in 
quantity, is identical except for its caliber of 7.35mm \p 
parently the models C and 30 differ only in the presence or 
absence of an adjustable support for the stock. 

Keystone of Giuseppe’s MG platoon, the light Breda is an 
iir-cooled gun with a bip cl 
arrangement permane ntly 
iuttached near the muzzk 

Though normally fired 
prone at ground targets, the 
gun is sometimes mounted 
ona light tripod or vehic ul 
lar mount and the rifle-typ. 
stock exchanged for spack 
grips. The 20-round maga 
zine is mounted horizon 
tally on the right side ol 
the receiver, and hinged s« 
that it may he folded tor 
loaded 
hand charger. In the 
weight brac ket of most for 


ward and with a 


eign light machine guns, a 
little under 23 pounds, the 
3reda can be slung con 
veniently on the back of 
the gunner, with the bipod 
legs folded out of the way 
against the barrel. A good 
feature of the light Breda is the quick-change barrel present 
on all three types, which can be pulled out and a new bat 
rel inserted in a few seconds. Barrels must be changed afte: 
firing as few as 150 or 200 shots in long bursts, or as many 
as 300 at an intermittent rate. 

In common with the Japanese light machine gun, con 
stant lubrication is depended upon to smooth out its som« 
times unreliable feed system. An oil pump is built into th 
action of the gun, which forces oil on each round as it lies 
in the magazine mouthpiece, and at the same time onto the 
face of the breechblock. 

Oldest medium machine gun in general use by the 
Italians is the 6.5mm. water-cooled Fiat-Revelli of 1914 
Standard in World War I, the model 14 is recoil-operated, 
weighs about 90 pounds on its tripod mount. Most alluring 
of its peculiarities is the “mousetrap” loading system: a 50 
round magazine with cartridges arranged in tiers of ten, 
which moves laterally across the breech. Each vertical group 
of five rounds is fed into the chamber as if it were in a 
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separate box magazine. [he entire magazine then hops over 
until another rank is in line with the chamber and the 
process is repeated. 

Retired now to training-weapon status, the model 14 has 
been entirely superseded for combat use by the Fiat 14/35, 
which is nothing more than an air-cooled version of the 
1914 gun, adapted to the Italian 8mm. rimless cartridge. 
The receivers of the two guns are identical, but the 14/35 
has a heavier barrel and less complicated feed system, 
utilizing metallic-link belts or a 20-round ple ate che “ee By 
no mreans the best of the Italian mediums, the 35 is 
most frequently encountered in the field simply tie juse of 
the ee: of these guns available to Mussolini's army. 
Employed as an all-purpose gun, the 14/35 is seen on 
ground mounts and mounted double or single in the turrets 
of Italian tanks. 

New standard medium machine gun is the 8mm. model 
of 1937 Breda. Gas-operated and air-cooled, the Breda 37 
is used on a tripod mount, feeds from 20-round plate 
chargers. No second-rate weapon, the Breda 37 is none the 
less a running mate of the old 1914 Fiat-Revelli in peculiari 
ties of loading system. Instead of ejecting its empty car- 
tridges, the f: sstidious Breda 37 re places each of them neatly 
in the compartments of the plate charger. 

Rated in importance somewhere between the 14/35 and 
Breda 37 is the Fiat model 1926 medium, a recoil-operated 
air-cooled ny with thick cooling flutes running lengthwise 
of its barrel. Gun and mount together weigh only 23% 
pounds, unusually little for a tripod-mounted type. The 
1926 Fiat is supple mented by a 1928 model, with a heavier 
barrel and spade grips in place of the peculiar half-moon 
shoulder piece of the 26 Fiat. 

Standard as a tank weapon but used to some extent as an 
infantry machine gun, the Breda model 38 is chambered for 
the same 8mm. cartridge used in the 37 Breda medium 
ground gun. The 38 differs mainly in its use of a 24-round 
vertical box magazine, and is employed in Italian light 
and medium tanks of 1939 and 1940 vintages. 

The mortars served by Giuseppe span the entire gap be- 
tween orthodoxy and near freakishness. One, their 81mm., 
is like the infantry mortar of virtually every other world 
power; the lighter of the two, a 45mm. piece, is about as far 
from the usual concept of an infantry mortar as it is possible 
to go. This latter, the Brixia model of 1935, is the standard 
light mortar, or properly, grenade thrower, of the Italians 
and has been used in vast numbers wherever Italian armies 
have fought. Thousands of these little guns fell into the 











hands of the British in North Africa, where the, 
promptly turned in the other direction and trained on thei, 
former owners. So many, in fact, were captured in 
\frica that their use by British troops all but stand 
the Brixia as a regulation Allied weapon. 

Breech-loading and trigger fired, the Brixia is m 
on a folding trips id, with a p added frame hinged to 
leg. When the mortar is in firing position the pad 
a cushion for the firer’s chest, end when folded fi 
port it eases the load on his shoulders. The breech 
feature is unique. Barrel and breechblock are so a1 
that they slide within the body or outer tube of the : 
under the control of a hand-operated lever. Forward 
of the lever causes the barre] to slide ahead, cleari 
bomb-feed opening in the outer tube and at the sar 
withdrawing the breechblock behind the cartridge fe 
Extraction and ejection of the empty mag oe 

case is ac complished during this movement. The | 
then dropped by hand through the oval port in th 
tube. A complete rearward movement of the actuatin 
serves to return the barrel to its original position, s! 
over the live bomb, feeds a new cartridge from tl 
round magazine into the breechblock chamber and 
end of its travel, fires the mortar. 

Range control is secured both by elevating gears 
control the angle of the tube and gas ports which, by 
ing more or less of the propellant gases to escape, cont 
velocity imparted to the bomb. Weight of the Brixia : 
and its mount is only 34 pounds, making it an easy on 

man load. The Brixia can be fired with considerabl peed 
25 to 30 bombs a minute can be launched if ther 
necessity of resighting between rounds. 

Brixia bombs themselves are one pound affairs, wit 
extreme range of nearly 600 yards when the gas-escape ports i 
are closed. By opening the ports and increasing the eleva & 
tion of the tube the piece can be used for high-angle fire a PP 
ranges below 300 or 350 yards. The short-finned Brix 
bombs gain added fragmentation from a coil of steel wir & 
wrapped about the charge within the thin steel casing 


Giuseppe undoubtedly has equal justification in praising :* 
or damning his Brixia. Used both in Russia and Nort ne 
Africa, and now in the defense of his patria, it has prove wi 
a splendid weapon in many respects. Steady in action, easil thes 


carried and with a relatively high rate of fire, it appear 
largely to take the place of fragmentation grenades in the 
Italian Army. On the liability side of the ledger, the design 


of the Brixia is far too elaborate and probably is very costly 


to manufacture, even in mass producti Ur y 
necessarily complicated and delicate, it be 
subject to constant malfunctions and the break . 
downs incident to improper use. Th mbs rs 
themselves are small, with a limited area of ei = 


t ey 


fectiveness, and must be sent over in s 
successfully dislodge personnel. 

Heavy infantry mortar of the Itali 
8lmm. Stokes-Brandt type, markedly 
our American M1. Adopted in the san ir as ru 
the Brixia, 1935, the Italian 81 weighs | rds a 





The Breda 47mm. gun is the most po u- 
lar Italian AT weapon. The gun crew 1s 
armed with late model Carcano carbines. 
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11SINg 
Nort! 
yroved 
easily 
ppeats 
In the 
design 


, 
cosuy 


p tor action. 


uj ‘Two weights ol high explo 


7.2 and 15.1 pounds. The 
r of the two has a maximum range of 
over 4,000 vards, and the Italians claim 


ombs are used, 


15 pounder can be lobbed a maximum of 
Rate of fire with the model 35 is esti 

d at about 18 rounds per minute 
[he hand grenades Giuseppe uses are small 
gh to fit into the pockets of his loose-kneed 
trousers. ‘Three types are current, ranging 
ze from the 3.8-inch OCO to the SRCM, 
h is only 3 inches overall. They are painted 
with the exception of the tiny SRCM, 
h occasionally is yellow, 
All three have 
/T filling, but little fragmentation effect. 


denoting a more 
tive charge. an orthodox 
the grenades Giuseppe carries are less ef 
than they might be, the land mines and 


t soldiers” he sows for the unwary are ex 
the reverse. Unlike Germany’s pie-shaped 
mine, that of the Italians is a full three feet 
ind carries a heavy charge of TNT in each 
Pressure on the cover of its boxlike outer 
a de presses a knife which severs a cord attached to the 
; mechanism and allows the spring-impelled striker to 

the primer and detonate the charge. No Rube Gold 

} Giuse ppe S road mines he ive been pl inted by the hu n 

of thousands, and are 


as tough t to combat as any 


pon he has. 


} 


Even more ingenious is the antipersonnel mine or silent 


lier, which is the basis of most Italian booby traps. Es- 
tially nothing more than a charge of TNT surrounded 

by a rous quantity of polished steel balls, it has been 
sed by both Nazi and Fascist. The Italian variety resembles 

a tincan with one flat side, where a half-dozen spikes are 
provided for sticking the mine on walls, tree trunks or almost 
iny other surface. Pulling the cord, which may be stretched 
cross a path or tied to an innocently abandoned pair of 
binoculars, detonates the charge, driving the steel balls over 
in area of several hundred yards. Both Germans and Italians 
have even been known to mine the bodies of Allied dead, 
where they lay in roadways or houses. Last word in refine- 
ment is the four spools of pullcord attached to each mine, 


so that one may be selected which matches the color of the 
teri in! 

No less deadly is the Italian 4 AR CArmamento Ritardato, 
or delayed action) aircraft bomb, which resembles a thermos 
be in general size and shape. The resemblance ends 
there! Bombs of this type are equipped with an anti-dis 


turbance fuze which functions if the bomb is even slightly 
moved or jarred after coming to rest. Though the 4 AR is 
distributed by planes, its nature once on the ground is 
that of a booby trap. Don’t go around picking up 
Chey may be 4 ARs instead! 
For protection against Allied armor the Italians rely 
he on a Swiss design—the 20mm. Solothurn antitank 
\ 120-pound recoil-operated semiautomatic, the Solo- 
thurn is generally shoulder fired, but provides a good two- 
mai Ammunition is fed from a ten-shot box magazine, 
adel with only eight rounds, which pops out of 
the magazine slot after the last round has been fired. Over 
‘even feet long, the Solothurn is normally mounted on a 
bipod and butt-rest combination, or sometimes on a low 





The 1 
8mm. 





4/35 Fiat medium air-cooled machine gun fires the Italian 


rimless cartridge and is employed as an all-around gun 

two whee led Carriage with split trail An int« rnally diustes 
scope sight, low on the left side of the receiver, supplement 
the Solothurn’s leaf rear 
Capable with 
minute, 


and flat top post front sight 
good gunner of better than 20 shots 
its Ve loc ity Is rated close to 2.800 teet a se cond with 
both armor piercing and high-explosive projectiles 
Heaviest ol popular Italian antitank is their 47mm. Breda 


a 660-pound weapon capable of throwing an average of | 


) 


to 14 slugs a minute. Mounted on a split-trail carriage, thos: 
captured by the Allies in North Africa, along with nearly 
everything else used in the mid-African wert 
painted an inconspicuous sand color. Like a pack-gun, the 


47 can be disassembled and bundled up tor parachute 


wastes, 


landings with airborne shock troops. ‘The 47 is also used as 
an infantry support gun, though with somewhat dubious 
success. 

e met with in the 
midway in caliber between the Solo 
thurn 20 and the 47mm. gun, was acquired from the Ger 

mans, who have standardized the fine 5cm. Pak 
place. A 37mm. piece, it is used in Italian tanks as well as 
on a field mount as protection against Allied armored v 

hicles. Supplementing this dual-purpose gun, the Italians 
have also a model 1935 20mm. Breda, used alternatively as 
antitank or antiaircraft. Able to loose 120 of its 5-ounce pro 
jectiles a minute, the gas-operated Breda 20 has an effective 
ceiling of ; 


At least two other types of antitank ar 
Italian forces. One, 


35 in its 


about 2,800 yards, probab sly is used mainly as 
protection against low-flying aircraft. Weight of the gun i: 
677 pounds; c: wrtridges are fed from a 20-round plat 
charger. A similar gun manufactured by Scotti is ; apparently 
used only as an antiaircraft weapon. Standard light AA gun 
of the Italian Army, its characteristics of fire 
semble those of the Breda 20. 

Heavier Italian AA runs the gamut from a Scotti 37mm 
to the big 1929 Orlando 102mm. gun. At least four types of 
75mm. AAs are used, along with a 40mm. Vickers-Terni 
Italian claims have the Orlando reaching an effective ceil 
ing of well over 30,000 feet, while their 75mm. Ansaldo 
1933s, of which two models are in service, are considered 
good to a maximum of about 27,000. 


( lose ly re 




















The vainglorious Duce mugs the camera behind the 
8imm. Stokes-Brandt mortar, but his position is ridic- 


ulous—as 


a mortarman in 


any 


army could tell you. 


Italian intantry units make much of an 850 pound 70mm 


pun, which they use along with their standby models of 
1906, 1911 and 1912 field guns. The latter have fallen into 


British and American hands in droves 


One estimate had 


the Axis losing 1,500 guns in Tunisia alone; chances are 


the bulk ol the 


were Italia 


n 


~" 


Alreac 


ly the British have 








used many o them, report t them to stand up well 
hard desert usage. Also in service in Libya and Tuni 
a new Italian 75mm. self-propelled gun. Apparently 
many of these were with the Axis armies in T uni 
must Now he Allied Possessions 

\ll in all, Giuseppe is reasonably well armed, a 
few of the pieces he has may be called outstanding 
and bad, Giuseppe’s we: apons are a varied lot: His p 
Brixia mortar is balanced by a none too-good light 
gun His rifles, neglected and out ol date, are com} 
by a medium machine gun, the Breda 37, with m 
its share of good points [he fine qualities or | 


Beretta submachine gun are in contrast to those of 


putedly second-rate 47mm. gun. And so it goes 

In looking over the multitude of models one is st: 
only by their inconsistency but by the almost compl 
of foreign designs. Italians models, Berettas and 
Carcanos and Fiats far outnumber the Solothurn and 
pieces which have been so widely accepted by Ital 
ligerents. The very fact of this plethora of native 
points a small mor: al—a nationalistic spirit pug he 
designing fraternity has saddled Giuseppe with a 


ot home grown weapons, while the armies beside “< 


against him are picking up and at least trying ar 
that gives promise of improvement. 


Be this as it may, the generally unfavorable cont: 


Italian with U. S. arms is hardly justification for a | 


leprecation of the Italian \rmy. Giuseppe, tar mort 


the weapons he uses, will determine the fate of his 
And Giuseppe can fight. Whether he does or not | 
pend In large measure on how well we Can COnvin 


more Allied common sense may be enough to d 
\dolf Hitler of his Mediterranean ally. In this respect 


and 1943 may not prove to be as far apart as they 
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that he has nothing to fight for. More Allied victori: 
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around a mountain curve. 
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Americans wade ashore in the sur- 
prise invasion of Rendova Island. 


—_—_—_—_ 
A Seabee drives a tractor through the 
mud of what is to be a New Guinea 
road—when the Seabees finish with it. 


Infantrymen take smn 
to clean their rifles. 
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An American soldier looks over the remains 
of a Nazi Mark IV tank, knocked out almost 
beyond belief near Santa Agata, Sicily. 
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A 60mm. mortar crew in action on a ridge, Attu. 
The fur jacket worn by the gunner came from Jap stores. 
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Coming ‘round a 
Sicilian mountain. 





Mines by the millions. These are cases 
for Nazi Teller (pie plate) mines found 
by the British Eighth Army in Sicily. 
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‘avy shells 
[his was be- 
ore the American- 
anadian landing. 




















Colonel Harry F. Cunningham 


Before the march of General Leclerc’s Fighting French 
forces in the winter of 1942-43 across the deserts to protect 
the flank of the British Eighth Army, there had been a 
number of raids against Italian desert outposts. In the winter 
of 1940-41, for example, Chad troops under Lieutenant 
Colonel d’Ornano made a raid into the Fezzan and carried 
out destructions on the Italian posts of Gatroun and Mur- 
zouck. D’Ornano was killed. General Leclere (then a colo 
nel) in March 1941, led Chad troops from Largeau north- 
east into Libya and, after a ten-day siege, « aptured the 
strongly held post of Koufra and took a samaber of prisoners 
as well as trucks, arms, munitions, electrical and ice-making 
machinery. This post was turn d over to the British who, 
with a small French “token” 
hok it. It was always pleasant, at Largeau, to have ice with 
one’s highball in the evening, the ice coming from the 
machines captured at Koufra 

Leclerc made a nuisance raid into the Fezzan in the 
spring of 1942. He captured prisoners and destroyed ma 
tériel at Gatroun and four small posts surrounding Mur- 
zouck, and then withdrew to the Tibesti with his forces 
before the enemy could retaliate. The expeditions into 
southern Libya gave Leclerc and his officers first-hand 
knowledge of the desert, the supply and transport problems 
of an operation in that country, and the enemy organization 
and morale. The relative speed and uniform success of the 
raids created self-confidence in the native troops. 

Toward the end of November 1942, it seemed obvious 
to the United States military observer with the Fighting 
French (then at Brazzaville on the Congo) that General 
Leclerc must be planning a more important campaign into 
Libya, first because Leclerc is a commander who believes in 


deté ichme ent, continued to 


carrying the war to the enemy; and second because 
vance of General et nape 8 s Eighth Army demand 
that the Italian (and perhaps German) forces on the | 
Army's left flank be destroyed. When he was ask 
promptly admitted that he was not only planning such ar 
operation but that it he id alre a be oe. T roops and Py g 
had been moving forward to the “railhead” at Largea ’ 
since early in November. 

When the plan was drawn up the latest intellige: 
dicated that the garrisons ol the Italian posts in the | 
had been incre need and that they now included SO! \y 
man troops. It had also been reported the it the Fez 


commanded by a German general with he: x a 


Murzouck, where the garrison was believed to b 
The Fre 
mation, though it turned out later that the ¢ 
been withdrawn to join Rommel’s retreating force: 
Briefly the plan was as follows: 
(1) To capture the Italian outpost at El-Ouigh-el-K 
and establish an advanced base there; 

) To send three motorized columns forwa 
udceals against Gatroun, Oum-el-Araneb, and th 
posts in the Murzouck-Sebha area; 

(3) To move the advanced base forward to Our 
Araneb when that post was captured, and from th: 


larly strong. h plan was based upon tl 


German - 


tack successively Sebha and Brack; the capture of thos 
posts would cut off Murzouck’s communication wit! h 
coast. There was no intention of attacking Murzouck & 
cause Leclerc believed that Murzouck would surrende! 


when the posts surrounding it had fallen and when its 0 
communication with the coast had been cut: 
(4) To push two columns forward (Continued on pase 


The Fighting French March to Tripoli 
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The Fezzan is a part of the Sahara, an area in the 
southwest corner of Libya roughly 400 miles north 
and south by 700 miles east and west. It is sandy, 
with occasional rocky hills poking up through the 
sand, and with even more occasional oases. Sand 
storms are fairly frequent in the month of January. 
The nights are extremely cold; middays are hot. 
It is always dry. Water is found only at the rare 
oases. Date palms get their moisture from under- 
ground water courses. 

Military posts in the Fezzan are all established 
in oases, and the post proper (generally a group of 
fortified buildings senshi by a high, thick 
wall) is located in the midst of the native village 
or villages which have been built in the oases. 
Several oases (notably that at El-Ouighel-Kebir) 
together with their villages have been literally 
buried by drifting sand borne by high winds. In 
each of the Italian posts in the Fezzan, the Ger- 
mans had laid out “organized positions” with well- 
sited gun emplacements, personnel shelters, and 
vehicle shelters, all connected by trenches and sur- 
rounded by mine fields and barbed wire. The 
fortified buildings of the posts had been adequate 
against the natives during the pacification period, 
but were considered useless against modern artil- 
lery. 

North of Murzouck, Oum-el-Araneb and Sebha, 
the Italians had built good roads, but south of those 
posts, there were only desert trails which were ill- 
defined and which were periodically obliterated by 
the sand storms. A compass is n and is 
constantly in use. Generally, the sand is hard- 
packed and trucks equipped with heavy sand tires 
can travel across the desert with relative ease; oc- 
casionally there are unexpected soft spots where 
heavy trucks are likely to become stuck. Each truck 
carries four téles (gasoline drums, opened, flat- 








tened, and doubled), two on each side of the truck 
body, on iron brackets. There are two “motor boys” 
on each truck, their function being to lay down the 
téles (one under each wheel) when the truck is 
stuck, and collect them after the truck is out. 

The Chad Desert (from Fort Lamy to Largeau) 
differs from the Fezzan in that there are numerous 
dry hard-packed water courses which are used as 
trails. There are so many of these dry water courses 
and each of them has so many branches that native 
guides who know the trails must accompany each 
convoy on this trek. 

From Largeau to the northwest, the mountainous 
country known as the Tibesti rises to considerable 
heights, the extinct volcanoes of Emi-Koussi and 
Toussidé being respectively 11,201 and 10,709 feet 
high. The entire Tibesti region is volcanic, with 
sharp peaks, ravines, valleys, and unexpected cav- 
erns. There is no vegetation except in the valleys, 
where low thorn trees (which camels love to eat) 
and grey-green scrubby bushes grow. Water can 
usually be found fairly close to the surface in the 
larger valleys. 

The trails through the Tibesti are particularly 
difficult because the sand is soft, and deep ruts de- 
velop after a number of trucks have passed over 
the trail. These soft ruts immobilize the trucks to 
such a degree that it often happens that even a 
small convoy will take a whole day to make ten 
kilometers over a trail with these soft spots. Sur- 
vey detachments with camels are continuously en- 
gaged in the search for alternate routes. When a 
new trail was located, a sketch map, with compass 
bearings and landmarks noted, was sent to Zouar 
and posted in the headquarters building, where 
convoy leaders were required to report before de- 
parture in order to learn what trails were open and 
to copy the map of the trail they intended to use. 














from Brack, one to move northeast toward Hon, the other 
—e to Mizda and eventually to Tripoli; 

To time the advance with that of the British E ighth 
Psa whose commander had approved the plan. There 
was to be an attempt to make ground contact with the 
British at Hon and later at Tripoli when Montgomery 
reached that port; 

») The strength and composition of the columns were 
based on the stiff resistance it was believed would come 
from the German troops that were thought to be in the 
Italian posts; 

(7) The field command went to Colonel Ingold, com 
mander of the Chad Regiment. General Leclere—from suc- 
cessive advanced bases—would supervise and direct the op 
erations. 

Initially, it was intended to begin the movement forward 
from Largeau on November 22, but on advice of General 
Montgome TY 'S headquarters the advance was delayed Sev- 
eral days and the leading troop convoys moved out from 
Largeau about November 30, when the Eighth Army had 
reached El Agheila. 

The operations worked out as planned, thanks principally 
to General Leclerc’s knowledge of the ground and of the 
state of enemy morale gained by his raids in the area; to the 
successful bombing of os Sebha Air Base on December 28, 
which removed the enemy threat from the air; and to the 
assistance given by United States transport planes in 

carrying munitions, gas, and food forward to the advancing 
columns in the emergency created by the unexpected speed 
of the early advance. 

The first troop convoys moved out from Zouar on De- 





cember 15 to capture the Italian outpost at El-Ouigh-l 
Kebir and establish an advanced base there. The colum. 
consisted of the advanced base detachment commanded by & 
Major Vezinet but included no artillery. The motorized 
reconnaissance platoon had, however, one bofors AA gu 
and one 20mm. infantry cannon, as well as five 7.2mn 
machine guns mounted in its trucks. The infantry cai 
and the machine guns could be used on the ground 

On the morning of December 26, the scouts reported : 
Italian motorized detachment Shoat ten kilometers sout 
of the ruined village of Ouigh and the motorized reconnais 
sance platoon, which was leading the column, went forwan 
to meet the Italians. The trucks went off the trail, the 1 
chine guns and the 20mm. cannon were dismounted fro 
their trucks and moved into good firing positions. Whe 
fire was opened the Italians turned tail and withdrew 1 
north without making any effort to interfere with ' 
vance. The Italian camp was found later in a ravin 
flat-topped hill northeast of the ruins of Ouigh and 
signs of having been abandoned precipitately. ‘The Ital 
outpost detachment was not seen again; it is pro! 


it withdrew to Gatroun, the nearest organized Italian pos 

The French picked an area about twenty kilometer 
southwest of the flat-topped hill for their advan: bas 
This locality included a perfectly flat area of hard-pack 
sand about three kilometers north and south by kil 
meters east and west which made an excellent natural ai! 


field. The air force promptly moved here fro Zoua 
Meanwhile the air force had executed several phot graphi 
1 


missions previously to Gatroun, Oum-el-Araneb, and the 
small posts of Zouila and Tmessa. 
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ORDER OF BATTLE 


FIGHTING FRENCH 
(1) Advanced Base Detachment—Major Vezinet 
2 Rifle Companies; 
| Heavy Weapons Company; 
1 Platoon, Mtzd. Rec. Co. (with | Bofors 
AA Gun); 


Total, approximately 500 officers and men. 


(2) Dio Battalion 
3 Rifle Companies; 
| Heavy Weapons Company; 
1 Motorized Reconnaissance Company; 
| Battery (4 guns) 75mm. porté; 
Total, approximately 800 officers and men. 


(3) Delange Battalion 
3 Rifle Companies; 
| Heavy Weapons Company; 
1 Mtzd. Rec. Co. Cless 1 Platoon); 
1 Section (2 guns) 75mm. porté; 
Total, approximately 700 officers and men. 


(4) Jouffroi Detachment 
1 Rifle Company (plus 1 Platoon ); 
1 Heavy Weapons Company (less 1 Pla- 
toon ); 
1 Platoon, Mtzd. Rec. Co.; 
1 Section (2 guns) 75mm. porté; 
Total, approximately 400 officers and men. 
(5) Groupe Nomade du Tibesti (Camel Co.)— 
Captain Sarrazac 
Total 153 officerseand men. 


(6) Mobile Reserve (held under Colonel Ingold’s 
command ) 
| Rifle Company Cless | Platoon ); 
1 Platoon, Heavy Weapons Co.; 
1 Motorized Reconnaissance Co. (less | Pla- 
toon); 
Total, approximately 250 officers and men. 


(7) Five Truck Companies—Captain Flandre 

Each Company had 53 trucks, as follows: 

1 Company Commander’s Truck; 

4 Platoons of 11 trucks each (one with 
7.2mm. MG on AA mount); 

8 Spare Trucks; 

Each Company approx. 170 officers and men. 

Total (5 companies) approximately 850 ofh- 
cers and men. 


Total Combat Ground Troops, approximately 3,650 
Officers and Men. 


(8) Air Force—Colonel Carretier directing opera- 
tions and Commandant Saint Perreuse 
commanding the “Groupe Bretagne.” 


(a) Groupe Bretagne: 

2 Martin “Maryland” Bombers; 
3 Blenheim Bombers; 
4 Lysander Fighters. 

(b) Also 1 unarmed Lockheed “Hudson’ 
used by General Leclerc as command 
and liaison plane; 1 unarmed “Beech 
craft” plane used as Colonel Ingold’s 
command plane; | armed Martin “Mary 
land” bomber used by Colonel Carretier. 

Cc) 1 old Potez Ambulance Plane practically 
always grounded with chronic engine 
trouble. 


Total Air Force Personnel, approximately 110 Off- 
cers and Men. 


(9) Noncombatant troops 
1 Platoon, Motorized Field Hospital; 
3 Chaplains (acted as Cryptographic Offi 
cers ). 
Total, 65 officers and men. 


(10) Zouar Garrison (available in part as reserve if 
needed) 
2 Skeleton Rifle Companies; 


1 Antiaircraft Detachment; 
20 “Goumiers” (native guides) and spare 

camels of GNT. 

Also at Zouar 

Quartermaster Detachment; 

Artillery Repair Shop (repaired trucks and 
all ordnance); 

Base Hospital; 

Air Force Field Shop; 

Motor Transport Detachment; 

Prisoner of War Camp. 


Note: In the combat troops there were only about 175 white 
men (all of them officers and NCOs). But this small number 
supplied commanders for all units down to and including pla- 
toons, as well as a white NCO in charge of each gun in the 
artillery and a white NCO in command of nearly every truck in 
the motorized reconnaissance companies. 

All civilian transport agencies in the Chad, with their per- 
sonnel and equipment, had been placed under military contro! 
This gave a total of nearly 500 civilian trucks (mostly 3-ton) 
which effected all supply transport from Fort Lamy and Largeau 
to the successive advan bases, as well as the evacuation of 
prisoners of war from the advanced bases back to Fort Lamy 


ITALIAN 


The Italian garrisons in the Fezzan included over 600 white 
officers and enlisted men who were captured, an undetermined 
number of white officers and men who fled northward from 
Mizda and were not captured, and between 5,000 and 6,000 
“Askaris” (native troops), most of whom were released end 
sent to their villages. The Italian armament was modern, excel 
lent, and plentiful, and it included 65mm. field guns, 40mm 
and 20mm. infantry cannon, machine guns (ground and AA), 
small infantry mortars, 23 light tanks (which were never em 
ployed), and at least 15 aircraft including modern Fiat 
Fighters and Heinkel Bombers. The artillery in each post ha 
ee po range finders which were a blessing to the French wh: 

ad none. 
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South and west of the natural airfield at Ouigh, there 
vere a number of small, rocky hills sticking up out of the 
and, and the troops dispersed ‘themselves and their vehicles 
bout these hills. The trucks were placed as close to the 
lls as possible and camouflaged with nets, tarpaulins, rocks, 
nd thorn-bushes so successfully that they were not recog- 
izable from the air. Enemy aircraft never located this base, 

though several enemy planes were seen flying past it to the 
ist, evidently looking for it. Antiaircraft defense of the 
ise was provided by the bofors and the machine guns of 
1e motorized reconnaissance platoon, and the machine guns 
f the heavy weapons company. These guns never fired 
pon enemy aircraft for none came near enough to be 
pened on profitably. 

General Leclerc moved his GHQ to the advanced base at 

E|-Ouigh-el-Kebir on December 27. The General's GHQ 
nsisted of himself, his aide, Commandant Bonafé (liaison 
flicer who visited Eighth Army Headquarters periodically), 
and the United States military observer. His general staff 

id been left behind (much to its disgust) at Brazzaville 
on the Congo. 
In the early morning of December 28 the 


Groupe 
Bretagne” 


departed on a bombing mission with the enemy 
ait hese at Sebha as its objective. This mission was eminently 
successful for the hangar was hit and burned, and the entire 
tock of aviation gasoline in the hands of the Italians de- 
stroyed. Two planes in the hangar (one of them loaded with 
bombs.) were destroyed and three others on the field were 
sadly damaged by near misses. Some ten other planes on 
the field at the time took off with what fuel they had in 
their tanks and were never seen again. Enemy air activity 
ceased after this successful raid. 

[he column commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Dio in- 
vested the enemy position at Oum-el-Araneb on January 3, 
1943, establishing its guns in the small oasis about six kilo- 
meters southeast of the enemy works after practically anni- 
hilating the Italian outpost which had occupied the small 
oasis. Dio’s guns, commanded by Commandant Crespin, 
using air photos taken by French bombers, fired with great 
effect on the enemy position. 

Riflemen, supported by the heavy weapons company and 
one platoon of the motorized reconnaissance company, 
worked their way forward and kept the Italian garrison down 
by their fire. During the night of January 3-4 a number of 
the native riflemen worked their way into the gardens sur- 
rounding the oasis of Oum. In the morning a white flag ap- 
peared over the position and the French ceased fire, aw aiting 
the appearance of an officer under a flag of truce, but the 
Italians continued their intermittent and inaccurate fire and 
the white flag was yanked down. The French resumed their 
fre and destroyed two of the four Italian 65mm. guns. In 
the early afternoon a second white flag was raised and this 
time an officer appeared with a flag of truce. After the sur- 
tender the Italians explained that the white flag which had 
appear red j in the morning had been raised without authority 
by the Askaris (native troops). But the second white flag 
was ‘ofhcial” for it had been raised at the commander’s 
orders. The prisoners included seven Italian officers, eleven 


Italiar NCOs, 122 Italian soldiers, and over 200 Askaris. 
Dio’s force included forty-one French officers and NCOs 
and about 750 native soldiers, but only about one-third of 
ts rce had been committed. The French fire was accurate 
and y 


\l-directed; the Italian fire was unbelievably bad. 


every type, but there was very little food and no macaroni, 
no flour, no cheese, and no wine. The Italians had been on 
short rations for some days, awaiting supplies which the 
Germans had promised to send but which had never ap 
peared. Fortunately the oasis was surrounded by native 
vegetable gardens and there was an ample supply ol fresh 
vegetab les. 

Che fort was in the center of the oasis which is about four 
kilometers long by 500 to 700 meters w ide and which con 
tains several agglomerations of native houses. 


About one 
kilometer to the east of the fort, 


and continuing to the east 
ern end of the oasis, was the “organized position” in which 
the garrison had established themselves to resist the French. 
This position, well laid out by the Germans, consisted of 
strong points and gun positions linked together by trenches. 
At intervals along the trenches were shelters for the men 
There was water on the floor in most of these shelters. 
Shelters for motor vehicles had also been dug, these consist 
ing of rectangular areas about ten feet below the ground 
level, re ached by a i amp and large enough to accommod: ite 
two trucks. Nets, with palm branches worked into them, 
were stretched over these vehicle shelters. The gun positions 
were circular depressions about two feet deep and twenty 
feet in diameter, with revetments of wattle-work (made of 
palm stems) to hold back the sand. The gun positions were 


not camouflaged and were easily recognizable on the ait 


photos. The armament included four 65mm. field guns, 
two 40mm. and four 20mm. infantry cannon. Two of the 
65mm. guns and three of the 40mm. cannon had been 


knocked out. 

The organized position was surrounded by barbed wire 
and mine fields. The mines were placed with meticulous 
regularity, about six feet apart in one direction and ten 
feet apart in the other. Their locations were easily dis 
tinguishable because there was a slight depression in the 
sand right over each mine. After the post had been occupied 
by the French, the native soldiers continually rolled gasoline 
drums through the mine fields into the position by passing 
between the mines. This was strictly against orders but no 
orders will prevent an African soldier from taking the short- 
est path between two points. 

Meanwhile Captain Jouffroi’s column had been sent 
around Oum-el-Araneb with the mission to capture the small 
posts of Zouila and Tmessa to the east. This double mission 
was accomplished on January 5 (Zouila) and January 6 
(Tmessa ). Jouffroi left small detachments at each of these 
posts and, reinforced by a portion of the mobile reserve, 
moved northward on Socna (near Hon, southwest of E] 
Agheila). 

At Gatroun Lieutenant Colonel Delange had success- 
fully passed the dunes to the east of the oasis and invested 
the position, awaiting the arrival of ae Sarrazac’s 
Camel Company (Groupe Nomade du Tibesti) which 
was to undertake the actual capture of the post. Sarrazac 
reached Gatroun on January 5 and took over from De 
lange’s much larger force. Delange withdrew during the 
night of January 3-4 and proceeded northward on Sebha. 
The end of the air threat made it possible for troop move- 
ments to be made by day as well as by night and, as all 
movements were by truck, the operations were greatly 
speeded up. On the evening of January 4 Sarrazac de 


manded the surrender of Gatroun, reminding the com- 


In this post there Was an ample sup ply ol munitions of 





















































































































































































































































































































mander that Oum-el-Araneb had just surrendered. The Ital- 
ian commander refused to surrender, stating haughtily in 
his letter that the garrison of Oum might have been coward- 
ly, but that he himself would “resist to the end.” 

But the next morning the Italians sent a flag of truce to 
ask the terms of surrender. Sarrazac demanded immediate 
and unconditional surrender and the Italian agreed to the 
terms, stating that he did so “in order to avoid further and 
useless casualties.” It developed that in occupying the po- 
sition the Italians had neglected to move in a supply o 
water and their water parties had been so decimated by 
French marksmanship that the thirsty garrison had de- 
manded that its commander surrender. 

The Italian commander revealed also during the night 
of January 4-5 that he had received a radio message from 
his general (then at Mizda) commending him upon his 
“brave resistance.” Having received this commendation for 
the record he was ready to surrender when day dawned on 
the fifth. This post was the only one in which adequate 
food supplies Cincluding a large quantity of flour) were 
found. Its armament included four 65mm. guns, three 
40mm. and four 20mm. infantry cannon, and six grenade 
throwers (small infantry mortars). The garrison consisted 
of seven Italian officers, ten Italian NCOs, eighty-seven 
Italian soldiers, and nearly 200 Askaris. Sarrazac’s force in- 
cluded three French officers, four French NCOs, and 146 
native soldiers. Their armament included four Hotchkiss 
machine guns and two 65mm. mountain guns packed by 
camels. 

The Delange column, which had moved northward from 
Gatroun when relieved by Sarrazac’s Came] Company, cap- 
tured the strongly fortified post and main air base at Sebha 
on January 7. Here, as elsewhere, the Italians had left the 
fort and occupied the extensive organized position outside. 
It is possible that they could have held out much longer 
and suffered fewer casualties if they had remained in the 
fort which was strongly situated on a hill dominating the 
surrounding desert. Delange had only two 75mm. guns 
which, in spite of their accurate fire, would have been in- 
adequate against this strong fort. Sebha was made military 
"oe em. of the Fezzan and Delange was named military 
governor of the territory, with his station there. 

General Leclerc had always held that there would be no 
need of attacking Micienetict would surrender without 
a fight when the surrounding posts had been captured. On 
January 10 a Glenn-Martin bomber commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Mahé, returning from a bombing mission at Brack, 
observed a long column proceeding northwest on the road 
leading out of Murzouck in that direction. Lieutenant 
Mahé flew back and forth over the column firing bursts 
from his machine gun to the right and left of the road. He 
finally dropped a message stating that when he returned he 
would fire into the column itself. The Italians waved cloths 
and the natives unfastened their once-white turbans and 
waved them excitedly, all indicating an eager desire to sur- 
render. 

Lieutenant Mahé radioed Oum-el-Araneb asking for a 
motorized detachment to come over and take charge of his 
prisoners. He and his crew (four men in all) stood guard 
over the prisoners for some four hours until they were re- 
lieved by the motorized detachment. There were approxi- 
mately 160 men including the commander of the Fezzan 
(who turned out to be an Italian major and not a German 


Fighting French soldiers pose beside a 
field piece in the yard of a desert fort. 


general) and 110 Italian officers, NCOs and soldiers, an 


about fifty Askaris. The Italian commander said that he had 


sent a large number of Askaris back to their villages when hi 
abandoned Murzouck. The armament of the post had beer 
left when the garrison moved out—they wanted no encun 

brances on their intended long hike to the coast. They ha 


left behind thirteen light tanks, and several motor truck: 
because they had no fuel. Nothing had been sabotaged a! 


Murzouck excepting certain items of radio equipment. Th 
Italian commander admitted that he had abandoned th 
post because he realized that he would soon be cut off fron 
the coast, he saw no hope of relief, and he thought ther 


might be a slim chance of reaching the coast with his troop: 


before the French could catch him. 
The relatively strong post of Brack (northernmost of th 
posts in the Fezzan proper) was captured by the Delang 
battalion, command of which had been taken over by Col 
nel Ingold when Delange was appointed military governo: 
Brack had been bombed several times by the Groupe Bre 
tagne and surrendered after a mere token resistance on 
January 21. General Leclerc moved his GHQ there at one: 
The stock of arms and munitions found at Brack w 
largest found in any post. Ten light tanks were later rik 


bay 


up on the road north of Brack, having been abandoned ! 
lack of fuel. They had not been sabotaged. Four thousan¢ 


gallons of gasoline were also found at Brack, but this Fue 


had been mixed with water and sand and there was » 
equipment for filtering it. 

In the meantime General Leclerc had sent Colonel Car 
retier in his Glenn-Martin to attempt to establis “ins 


with the Southern Algerian troops of General Girauc: 
forces. Carretier came down at Djiannet, just over the 
border in Southern Algeria, out of fuel. He and his cre" 
were warmly welcomed by the French officers and men # 


Djiannet, and the liaison was successfully established. 4s 
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French Colonials are warmly 
stand the cold that sweeps over the desert at night. 


had | soon as Carretier returned to GHQ and reported to General 
rhe | Leclerc, the general sent word to the South Algerian com- 
een |, mander asking that he capture the Italian frontier post of 
= | Rhat (also spelled Ghat and Gat). This post was captured 
had fe by the Algerian forces from Djiannet about January 15. 

ucks With the success at Rhat in mind, Leclerc next asked the 


Southern Algerian Commander to capture Rhadames (also 
spelled Ghadames and Gadames). This was attempted by 
r | insufficient force which was repulsed by the Italians. 
from fg General Leclere was then asked to help and he was able to 


iA ech ae 


there Send a force, thanks to the opportune arrival at Brack of a 
» United States transport plane with fifteen drums of motor 
S gasoline from Zouar. Rhadames surrendered to the com- 
of th bhi ined Chad-Algerian force on January 24. The Chad force 
es which relieved the Algerians before Rhadames consisted of 
Coo FE o pl. atoons from the motorized reconnaissance company, 


wo platoons of infantry, and two 75mm. porté guns. 
Jouffroi’s column captured Socna on January 23, and on 
ime day a force from the Eighth Army captured Hon 
- once [EE Dearby. In the evening of that day ground contact between 
Gener “al Montgomery’s forces and those of General Leclerc 
sche was established at Hon. 


sed for fOr January 23 Lieutenant Colonel Dio captured Mizda 
agi 160 kilometers south of Tripoli) after a very hard fight, at 
« fue the | of which the Italians fled to the north and were not 


1s i. 


|. They left their dead and wounded for the French 
foe; General Leclerc flew to Mizda on January 24 


iC and, on January 26, he reported to General Montgomery in 
Vjaison Tripoli that the Fezzan had been conquered and there were 
+ aud 7 enemy elements on the Eighth Army's left flank. Upon 


er the us return to Brack a few days later General Leclerc received 
2 ge from General Giraud (under whom he had once 
as follows: “Congratulations, my dear friend, for 
id your marvelous Chad troops. Affectionately, 

















































After this small detachments were left in ‘each of the 
captured posts and the greater part of the troops moved 
forward to Tripoli, where they were incorporated in, the 
Eighth Army as a brigade. Later they were joine:' by two 
other Fighting French brigades (one of which was General 
Koenig's Bir-Hacheim Brigade) and a Fighting French di 
vision, under the command of General de Larminat, was 
constituted. This division participated importantly in the 
Tunisian campaign and was one of the last units in action 
in that campaign 

Obviously, close liaison between General Leclerc and 
General Montgomery was essential throughout the Fezzan 
Tripolitaine campaign. Leclerc, however, refused per 
sistently to accept a British liaison officer at his headquarters 
Consequently liaison was effected by Commandant Bonafé 
(who had been in the RAF) of General Leclerc’s GHQ 
who flew to General Montgomery's advancing headquarters 
periodically for the purpose. Also, a Rhodesian Signal de 
tachment with a radio truck had been accepted by General 
Leclerc and this detachment accompanied Colonel Ingold’s 
headquarters, keeping the Eighth Army informed as to the 
French progress up to the capture of Oum-el-Araneb. In 
that action the truck was damaged and, with its equipment, 
was rendered useless. After that Commandant Bonafé was 
the only liaison between the two headquarters 


The morale of the captured Italians was very low and they 
appeared to be actually happy that for them the war was 
over. They were particularly angry at the Germans, who 
had abandoned them with a promise to send back supplies, 
a promise which—in customary Nazi fashion—had not aa 
kept. Italian resistance was generally only half-hearted 
Only at Rhadames and Mizda did they really put up any- 
thing of a fight. Those two posts were relatively near to the 
main Italian forces and that may have given the garrisons 
more courage. Italian marksmanship was always unbe- 
lievably bad. The total French casualties, according to re 
ports furnished the United States military observer, were 
one pilot killed, one Rhodesian radioman wounded, and less 
than fifty native soldiers wounded. Italian armament and 
equipment were generally modern and excellent, and in all 
categories far superior to what the French had. 

Most of the Italians had been in the Fezzan for two years 
or more and they were thoroughly tired of the desert. Prac- 
tically all of them, including the junior officers, were very 
dirty and had to be deloused. The officers (many of w hom 
spoke French well) were free and frank in their belief that 
Italy was done for, but their loyalty to Mussolini appeared 
to be genuine and sincere. The Italian major and several 
of his captains were well educated and good military men. 
The major said that since there was no possible hope for 
help there was no sense in sacrificing his men to a force 
which he supposed was superior in numbers and which he 
knew was far superior in morale. He stated that the Askaris 
were on the verge of mutiny, and since they far out 
numbered the Italians, there was little that could be done 
about it. 

In no case did the Italians bury their dead or care properly 
for their wounded. There were several cases where limbs 
had to be amputated by the French surgeons because gan- 
grene developed from untended minor wounds. In the 
whole of the territory there was not a single chaplain, which 
was surprising, for the Italians are a devout people. Italian 
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officers explained that the Germans had not permitted any 
non- -combatant personnel i in the area, and the chaplains had 
“gone home long ago.” One of the first requests made by 
the Italians was for permission to participate in the mass 
which the French chaplains held each Sunday at dawn, 
wherever they might happen to be. These early morning 
masses in the desert are things which participants will not 
soon forget. 

All Askaris from the Fezzan were released to return to 
their villages. A small number, who came from villages 
along the coast, were held by the French with the intention 
of employing them on road work, but they proved so use- 
less that they were not worth their keep, and they were ulti- 
mately released to find their way back to their home villages. 
The Italians were afraid of their native troops and, at one 
post, the Italian officer sent out to discuss surrender terms 
asked for written assurance that the French native troops 
would not harm the Italian prisoners. 

The native French troops (Regiment de Tirailleurs 
Sénégalais du Chad) were excellent. This regiment with a 
long and honorable record is, of course, the best in all of 
Central Africa. The men are fine, big fellows who come 
from tribes with long traditions of fighting behind them 
They love to fight and are devoted to their officers who, in- 
cidentally, are the élite of the Fighting French Forces. 
These native soldiers are excellent shots and they know 
how to take full advantage of the desert terrain. In a moment 
they can scoop out a depression in the sand and shelter 
themselves in it. T hey seem to sense the exact moment when 
they can dash forw ard without risk and take up a new po- 
sition. About a year ago their old Lebel rifles were replaced 
by Enfields from the United States (through the British) 
and their marksmanship—already good—improved greatly, 
due to the fact that they like the peep sight of the Enfield 
much better than the notched rear sight of the Lebel. 

It was surprising to discover, during more than a month 
spent in the desert, that white men never seemed to be 
thirsty (although the natives were continually so). A cup of 
coffee two or three times a day with a good slu; » of rum in 
it was enough. Wine—the “Pinard” of the ta soldier— 
was not taken forward into the desert for the demijohns 
took up too much room and too many might get broken. 
The wine ration was supposed to be replaced by rum with 
water, but nobody ever used the water—except to shave 
with (and many never shaved). As a matter of fact, water 
was very scarce and such water as there was, whether carried 
in a skin or in a gasoline tin, had an unpleasant taste. One 
just was not thirsty. 

Sand storms in the desert (of which the author experi- 
enced four) handicap operations seriously, though they are 
generally of short duration in the Fezzan, and pe con- 
tinue after 9:30 am. During a sandstorm visibility on the 
ground, and of the ground from the air, ‘is absolutely nil. 
The driving, stinging sand gets into everything, even into 
tightly closed baggage. Landing gear of airplanes and the 
magnetos of American plane motors are especially vul- 
nerable to the sand. The lubricants on the landing gear 
collect the sand and a gritty gum is formed which sometimes 
renders it impossible to lower the landing gear properly. 
Our Douglas planes which aided in transportation ml 


plies and munitions were grounded a number of times 
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owing to grains of sand betw een the magneto contact po! 

The trucks of the regular transport companies, which »f- 
fected all troop movements, were fitted with wooden bo: es 
that accommodated three or four drums of gasoline, «1d 
fifteen native soldiers with three days’ rations each. Wa 
was carried in skins hung on the outside of the cruck boy. 
All transport (for both troops and supplies) forward from 
the advanced bases was handled by these truck companies. 
Troops were carried forward in the trucks and, when the 
vicinity of the post to be attacked was reached, the men ‘eft 
the trucks. After units were assembled, the troops continued 
on foot, the trucks returning to the advanced base for sup- 
plies. Owing to the time distance from the earlier advanced 
bases to the units in combat, this might have been disastrous 
if prolonged resistance had been encountered at any pos 
But since no single post held out for more than three days, 
the plan worked well and the small number of trucks took 
care of requirements without great difficulty. The speed of 
the early advance did require help from United States trans 
port planes, principally in getting artillery ammunition and 
motor fuel forward more rapidly than the trucks could do 
it, and in several subsequent emergencies the same thing 
was true. But in general the five truck companies were equal 
to the task imposed upon them 

Experience revealed that truck convoys of more than ten 
or eleven trucks under one chief are too slow. Each convoy, 
whatever its size, had but one “depanneur” (man experi 
enced in motor repair and in getting vehicles out of the 
sand). And when one truck of a convoy got stuck, the whole 
convoy had to halt until it was going again. In ten-truck 
convoys the delays were infrequent and short; but in a forty 
truck convoy, for example, the difficulties were several times 
as great and had to be corrected successiv ely while the whok 
convoy halted. An example of the slowness of large con 
voys is offered by a forty-truck convoy which left Fort Lamy 
under an experienced commander, on December 27, 1942 
and had not yet reached Largeau by February 1, 1943. 

Events proved that the establishment of the ‘ ‘railhead 
at Largeau was a mistake. Largeau was too far to the reat 
Zouar should have been made the railhead initially, as it 
was later at considerable cost in gasoline, time, and wear and 
tear on equipment. Largeau was selected because of the fear 
of enemy bombing of Zouar and because it appeared on 
paper that supplies could be moved forward from Larges 
much more quickly than proved to be so. It developed = 
a ten-truck convoy took from seven to eleven days to g 
over the rough trails from Largeau to Zouar. The greater 
part of the aviation gasoline stocks was built up initi: ally @ 
Largeau and several aircraft not designed for this type 
transport had to be diverted from normal, ae 
sions, to move this gasoline forward, consuming in t! _ 
ess nearly as much fuel as they transported. 

All of the fuel for planes and trucks employed in thé 
operation had come into Africa at one of the French por 
(Douala or Pointe Noire), or at Port Harcourt in de 9 
From the port of entry the gasoline had to be broug sht | 
road (or by road and river) to the forward point a! which 
was put into the tanks of planes and trucks. It was estimate¢ 
that, for every drum of gasoline delivered at Zouar, twen'' 
drums had been consumed to get there. From /ouar “ 
Brack and return (a distance of about 1,100 miles) a DC? 


a 
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nsport plane consumed eleven drums of 100-octane gaso- 
e to deliver fifteen drums of motor-truck fuel at Brack. 
hese comparisons indicate the economic absurdity of 
sistic necessities in the area at the time of the operation. 
[his account of the Fezzan-Tripolitaine campaign would 
incomplete without a brief appreciation of General 
nom de guerre) who conceived and directed the 
rations and who added to his laurels later in Tunisia. 
; young general officer is a great soldier and a great 
ler, who believes in carrying the war to the enemy. He 
ieves—and acts on that belief—that “he who risks nothing 
ns nothing.” When no operations were in course, he was 
away from his headquarters in Brazzaville, visiting 
roop units in the tremendous area which he commanded 
rea five times as large as Metropolitan France). He 

narked to the writer that “a commander cannot exercise 
’ f his command functions seated at a desk—he must get out 
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General Leclerc (right) and two of his lieutenants at Mizdah. Lieuten- 
ouar * ant Colonel Dio (center) captured Mizdah. Captain Troadec (left), 
, DCA an officer in Dio’s battalion, led the assault echelon in the action. 

















among his troops and see them and let them see him.” Gen 
eral Leclerc is a professional soldier in every sense. His in 
terestsrare all military and he loathes politics. He disliked 
intensely the occasional necessity for remaining a few days 
at his headquarters in Brazzaville, his characteristic com- 
ment being that “the political atmosphere of this govern 
mental center is nauseating.” In the field he makes sound 
decisions promptly and is just as prompt in changing a plan 
if circumstances alter and require a change. It was charac- 
teristic of him to refuse promotion to general officer when 
that promotion was first made. He informed General de 
Gaulle at that time that he would not “put up his stars” 


until he he id Ce irned the m And although he was C% irried and 


spoken of as a general officer, he did not wear the insignia 
of a general until he, himself, felt that he had earned the 
right. His officers and men love him and will go through 
hell—as they often have— 


for him. 
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Don’t Forget Your Mission 


By Colonel John U. Ayotte 


Unit commanders, from corporals to generals, who forget 
their missions in battle, and who do not stick to their combat 
objectives, not only come to grief, but they often affect 
adversely much larger operations, outside and beyond their 
own sphere of action. 

A little analysis on the subject of sidetracked missions is 
good for any troop leader—whatever his grade—and the pur- 
pose of this article is to look for the reasons why apparently 
intelligent and capable officers so frequently go off on a tan- 
gent from the straight road to their objectives. 

Certain illustrative examples follow. The reader need 
not be too curious as to the time and place of these opera- 
tions, or as to whether they are real or imaginary. Suffice it 
to say that the situations depicted, and the reactions of the 
commanders described, are reasonably typical of some opera- 
tions which occurred during the past year, and of some in- 
fantry troop leadership. 

The first operation discussed begins with an infantry regi- 
ment, and its commander's mission to capture an airheld 
against the imminent arrival of friendly planes. It is an af- 
fair of nice timing: if the field is not secured by a certain 
hour, the oncoming ships will be out of gas; and out of luck 
as well, for there is no other field on which to land. 

The regimental commander directs one battalion to at- 
tack the field frontally, while another battalion makes the 
main effort against the flank and rear of the airport garrison. 
Off one flank of the enveloping battalion’s route of approach 
lies a hostile fortified position, and a rifle platoon is placed 
on this potentially dangerous flank to watch for and contain 
a possible enemy sortie. 

The sortie does not materialize, but the flank guard--not 
unlike the small boy who throws a rock into a hornets’ nest— 
ventures too near the defended area and draws hostile fire. 
Whereupon the platoon leader chooses to engage the 
enemy, and as the volume of fire increases, a rifle company 
commander of the passing battalion decides to join the fight. 
Later, the entire battalion is committed against the hostile 
position. 

The regimental commander, luckily, has available his re- 

serve battalion, and he wisely despatches it on the same 
mission which has been abandoned by the battalion engaged 
in the sideshow fight. The airfield is secured for the friendly 
planes in the nick of time. 

In the situation just mentioned, the colonel was definite 
and emphatic in his orders to the battalion commander who 
was to make the main effort of the regiment. There is little 
doubt that the battalion commander started out with his 
objective clearly in mind, and that his company commanders 
likewise knew what the mission was. 

Perhaps the weak link was the leader of the flank pla- 
toon; the orders which reached him may not have clearly 
defined his special mission, which was to protect first the 
flank, and then the rear of the passing battalion from any 

maneuver attempted by the garrison of the fortified po- 


sition. But it is also possible that initially he did under::and 
his mission, and the fault may have been in formation con 
trol or dispositions which brought his command closer : 
the stationary enemy than he hi id originally planned 

Once an action begins, it becomes a magnet to attract 
other troops. The rifle company commander who moved his 
unit into the engagement brought on by the flank platoon 
was undoubtedly ‘affected by this powerful magn and 
probably never thought to ask himself the all-important 
question, “What is my mission?” Had he done so, n 
doubt he would have kept on the route toward the battalion 
objective. 

With a third of his force involved in the flank action, ad 
mittedly the battalion commander was in a difficult situa 
tion, for no good leader wishes to leave any of his men in the 
lurch. But his mission demanded that the battalion advance 
continue; the objective of the whole regiment was much 
more important than a secondary action of a fraction of the 
command against a fixed enemy who was not interfering 
with the major scheme of maneuver. There again, the lieu 
tenant colonel should have pondered the same question 
that his captain had failed to ask. One or two minutes of 
thought on the subject of his mission would have bi 
home to the battalion commander that he was 7 ti to act 
in complete disregard of his orders, and would probably 
have saved him from the side excursion which so nearly 
wrecked his superior’s plan. 

The tactical sins of the three commanders—platoon, com 
pany and battalion—did not spring from lack of aggressive 
ness nor want of initiative. Neither did Custer fail in ag 
gressiveness and initiative, when he forgot or ignored * 
mission Terry had given him, and lost his life and half h 
regiment on the Little Big Horn. 


* * * 


Now we pass to a second situation, another colonel, 

a different mission. This colonel has a mixed comm: re 4 
motorized rifle battalion, an armored field artillery battalion 

a platoon of four self- propelled AT guns, and a motorized 
company of combat engineers. Attached is a flight of sx 
P-39’s, and an air support commander and party with specia 
radio equipment. The force is located at an airba: 
has a good-sized garrison, but three outlying fields are pre 
tected by weak ground detachments, and the comn nder of 
the mobile force above described has the mission of 
porting them in case of attack. 


The airbase is off center in the defensive sector: outlying 
Field C is twenty miles on one flank, while Field 5 is hiteen 
miles, and Field A over thirty miles on the opposite flank 
All four stations are linked by roads, but the main highway 


in general parallels the sea coast and is fairly a 
enemy landing parties. 

In spite of his mobility and his confidence in | 
of his troops, and their familiarity with the country, ‘ 
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wn, and he has been known to refer to his job as a case 
f “putting a man behind the eight ball.” Nevertheless, he 
; a competent and experienced soldier, conscientious and 
nxious to do his duty. 
At daylight (0600 hours) on a certain morning, a radio 
message comes in from B, announcing that the field is at- 
recheut by riflemen and machine gunners, and asking for 
help. The mobile force commander immediately orders one 
rifle company with attachments Ga heavy machine-gun 
st ection, an 81mm. mortar section, 2 AT guns) to move by 
1e main highway to B, with the mission of relieving the 
vmnall besieged garrison and of destroying the hostile force. 
[he colonel’s last words to the rifle company captain as the 
Jumn pulls out are: “Get there as soon as you can; there 
sno time to waste. 
Che main highway from the airbase to Field B is a hard 
surface road, crossing terrain which is partly flat, partly 
gently rolling. The country is mostly open, but in places 
there are heavy patches of w voods on one or both flanks, close 
in to the road. Several streams intersect the highway. One, 
just beyond a village five miles from the airbase, is a small 
river, thickly belted with trees and dense undergrowth. It 
is spanned by a new concrete bridge—not yet open to traffic 


because of last-minute surfacing of the approaches—and an 


old “detour” bridge. 

[he company commander, spacing his vehicles twelve to 
the mile, details one rifle platoon reinforced by the 60mm. 
mortar section as advance guard. The second lieutenant 
commanding sends out a half squad as point in two quarter- 
ton “jeeps.” He uses the rest of the squad, divided between 
a halftrack and a quarter-ton for flank patrolling where the 
terrain permits. The remainder of the command is formed 
s an advance party: the rifle squads in two 1% ton trucks; 
the mortar squads in three halftracks. The lieutenant him- 
self with an automatic rifleman in a “jeep” rides midway be- 
tween the rear vehicle of the point and the leading truck of 
the advance party. 

v hen the village i is passed, the highway descends a 500- 
yard slope to the river (Map 1). On both sides of the road 
is a long strip of waist-high brush about 100 yards wide, 
each strip flanked upstream and down by thick woods. Be- 
yond the river is a rising slope—visible as one comes down 
the road from the village—which is dotted with brush 
clumps, patches of high weeds and grass-covered hum- 
mocks. High banks rise on each side of the road: a bad 
pl " for an ambush, if the enemy is there. 
it happens, the enemy is there. The two ‘ ‘jeeps” of the 


aie ibout fifty yards apart are climbing the far slope be- 
vond the bridge, when the advance guard commander hears 
1 sudden burst of shots and the explosions of hand grenades. 
He s 


ps his quarter-ton on the left of the road, and as the 
advance party vehicles close up behind him, he sees the 
point wiped out of the picture in a few seconds of action. 


Several bullets fired from the high ground beyond the 
bridge come his way. One private, as the men hastily dis- 
mount from the trucks, receives a flesh wound in the left 
arm. 

Ty 


explosions spout up timber, rocks and dirt from the 
ed in front. For several minutes a cloud of black 
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colonel feels that his mission of protecting the wide-flung 
irfields is too big a task for a command no larger than his 





Map 1. 


smoke and thick dust hangs like a pall in the hot, still air 
above the river crossing. 

For a time the advance guard commander works ener 
getically. He moves his trucks off the road and deploys his 
rifle squads under cover astride the highway. He orders the 
three mortars set up, and places an automatic rifleman in 
ez ich flank of the skirmishers. He calls the captain by radio: 

“They've wiped out my point across the river, and I think 
have blown up the bridge. I’ve no idea how strong they are. 
I’m deployed across the road about 200 yards this side of 
the river.” 

The lieutenant, receiving nothing but a bare acknowledg- 
ment, does nothing further. He has never schooled himself, 
or been schooled in the matter of thinking always of his 
mission, and then carrying it out “come hell or high water.’ 
Otherwise, he would find plenty to do in the situation con 
fronting him. 

As advance guard commander his standard mission is to 
secure the safe and uninterrupted progress of the force be 
hind him. He has struck two obstacles: a river where he 
thinks the bridge has been destroyed, and an enemy of un 
known strength. Concentration on his mission, and a bit 
of logical thinking would lead him to the conclusion that 
he can do something about both obstacles. 

First, it is imperative to find out as soon as possible what 
has actually happened at the river, how serious the damage 
has been to the bridges, whether the stream can be crossed 
by fording. Secondly, it is vital to the plans of the company 
commander for his subordinate to learn quickly the strength 
of the enemy and how he is disposed to block the crossing. 
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The way is open to secure this information. As nearly as 
the lieutenant can see, the brush affords good cover for an 
advance close up to the near bank of the river. There some- 
thing more definite can surely be learned of the condition 
of the crossings. If the enemy offers opposition, the advance 
guard commander has three light mortars to back up his 
platoon weapons, and he knows there is plenty of fire power 
in the main body behind him. 

But the lieutenant does not think of his mission. He stays 
on the defensive in the brush. We shall leave him there and 
go back to his company commander in the village. 

The captain has heard the firing and the explosions. 
While he is taking advantage of side streets and alleys to 
spread out his vehicles under cover of the town, the radio 
message comes in from the advance guard commander. 
With other things on his mind, the captain does not 
strengthen his subordinate’s resolution by orders, instruction 
or advice; he probably assumes that the lieutenant will en- 
gage the enemy and report back the needed information. 
The company commander sends for his three remaining 
lieutenants, and the sergeant-leaders of the machine-gun, 
81mm. mortar, and the AT-gun sections, who are directed 
to meet him at the edge of the village. Then with a mes- 
senger and his driver, he dashes in a “jeep” to a clump of 
trees which overlooks the river valley. 

From the trees his view to the front extends nearly a 
thousand yards over the brushy slopes rising in opposite di- 
rections from the hidden bed of the river. Except for a little 
smoke still hanging near the crossing, and an overturned 
“jeep” where the point was ambushed, there are no signs 
of action, nothing to indicate that the enemy is within a 
hundred miles. The early morning is already stifling hot, 
and not a whisper of a breeze stirs the dank green of the 
woods extending to the river on both sides of the alley bi- 
sected by the road. 

While he looks through his binoculars, the captain esti- 
mates the situation after a fashion, but leaves out a highly 
essential element—his mission. He forgets entirely the factor 
of time; he tackles the problem as though the forcing of the 
river were an end in itself, not the means toward reaching 
his objective which is ten miles away at Field B. 

After ten minutes spent at the tree clump—it is now 
twenty minutes since the first shot of the action—he returns 
to the edge of the village. To his assembled leaders he an- 
nounces the plan of attack. The second rifle platoon is to 
move on foot through the woods on the right of the road, 
find a crossing upstream from the bridge, and “envelop” the 
enemy left flank. A similar maneuver will be executed by 
the third platoon on the left of the road through the down- 
stream woods against the hostile right. When the platoon 
leaders are in, position to cross the river they are to notify 
the captain, and the signal for crossing will be given by the 
opening of fire by the supporting weapons. The com- 
manders of these units are to make an immediate reconnais- 
sance for positions, and to report their selected locations and 
when fire can be opened. 

After consuming ten more minutes in issuing this order, 
the captain writes a message for the advance guard com- 
mander, explaining the scheme of maneuver, and directing 
him to attack astride the road when the machine guns, 
mortars and AT guns begin firing. Next a second message 


is written and dispatched by radio to the CP at the air] 
“Held up by enemy who have blown out bridge over 
beyond v illage. Will make coordinated attack.” 
The me ssage is on the air forty minutes after hostile 
tact. Nothing so far has been accomplished in determi 


enemy strength, extent of position, or in learning wha: 


actually happened to the bridge. The essence of his m 
is time, but the captain has not really thought of his mi 
or analysed it. Four machine guns, five mortars, tw 
guns are idle, while time is consumed in maneuvers thr 
thick woods where the river crossings are a dubious gai 
The idea of trying a straight ahead smash with fire ; 
behind just doesn’t seem to register in the ial rn 
While precious minutes tick away in the village, 
sit in with the commander of the mobile force at hi 
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CP 


in a wooded gulley on the airbase reservation. It is 0715 


hours, and the colonel has just read and digested the 
message from his column commander. 


radio 


The “eight-ball” feelirg just now is in the ascendancy. 
The S-3 has set up a very pretty situation map, but his su- 
perior is not in the mood to appreciate the artistic color 


markings. Both Fields A and B are now under attack, 


and 


both. commanders urgently asking for help. So far only 
negative information has come in from C, and from a motor 
patrol scouting the main highway on that flank. The planes 
are still on the ground, though the air support commander 


is itching for action. 


The block of the relief column at the river is disconcert- 
ing news, but the colonel soon fixes his teeth in it as some- 
thing tangible to bite. Like his subordinates he does not 
really analyse his mission; from now on he devotes all his 


attention to the situation closest at hand. 


His first reaction is to turn his small air force loose on 
the river area. He points out on the situation map the 
ground where he assumes the enemy to be—the terrain 


which he would select to cover the crossing—and direc 


ts the 


air support commander to “give the place a good strafing 
The machinery to carry out these terse instructions is soon 


set in motion, and the planes take off. 


More orders are issued by the colonel: one armored 


bat 


tery and the company of engineers are attached to the a 


column and sent forward to the village. Ahead of them g 


a liaison officer to inform the rifle company command ler o 
the addition to his force and of the impending air action 
By the time the liaison officer locates the infantry captai 


at his CP in the clump of trees earlier mentioned, the P 


° 
P-395 


have attacked. They come upstream from the sea and rake 


the enemy side of the river-bank with machine-gun 


and 


cannon fire. They return downstream in a repeat perform 
ance, and then attack along the axis of the road, PePt pering 
both sides of the highw ay beyond the river with st: ams ¢ ; 


bullets. Their mission completed, t they return to th: 


for more gas and ammunition, and to await furthe pm 
The air support unfortunately comes at a time v hen the 
column commander is not in favorable position to follow 


up. The woods have swallowed both of the rifle platoons 


| 


on the flanking missions. The captain hesitates to order th 
advance guard platoon, deployed for the last hour in the 

4 ald 
brush astride the road, to attack alone. Then the arriva! 


the liaison officer, followed quickly by the battery ©” 
mander and a forward observer, further complicates 
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situation. The officers go into a huddle, and it is decided to 
add an artillery concentration to the supporting fires already 
planned for the machine guns, mortars, and AT guns. 
ae time elapses, snd it is nearly two hours after the 
tial contact with the enemy before ‘the captain is notified 
vat both flanking platoons have located fords and are ready 
ross the river. Another five minutes, and the supporting 
fires come daais. and the long-delayed advance is under 
t proves something on the order of a sledge-hammer 
ung at a housefly. The advance guard platoon in the 
reaches the river and crosses without hearing a 
hostile shot. The skirmishers push slowly up ‘the 
to the far crest 400 yards from the stream. They find 
lies of several men of the point, killed in the ambush, 
sign of the enemy, living or dead. 
captain of engineers comes forward to the crossing. 
s half of the “detour” bridge in ruins, but a shortage 
my explosives, or a badly-placed charge has left the 
te bridge still passable. 
flanking platoons are still floundering in the woods, 
is nearly half an hour before the captain can pull 
to the road. He details a new advance guard, which 
cautiously out. First and last, the column has been 
| at the river crossing for a period of three hours. 
ron, too late for the information to be of any benefit, 
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Map 2. 


it is learned that the enemy 
twenty men, with two m<¢ wchine guns, 
shortly before the P 


2aSS. 


a detachment ot 
and that it withdrew 
39’s strafed ies riverbank on their first 


force was 


The column moves on, but because of its delay at the 
river, is too late to save the small garrison or the field in 
stallations at B. The story at Field A is the same. It subse 
quently develops that the combined strength of the raiding 
forces which successfully attacked both fields was less than 
fifty per cent of the infantry total of the mobile force, and 
that the enemy's heaviest ordnance consisted of a few light 
machine guns. 

This situation might be 
three key officers—advance commander, column 
leader, and mobile force commander—were timid, super 
cautious, and had no appreciation of the potentialities of 
their supporting weapons, or of the attached aircraft. Such 
an explanation, however, does not quite cover the case. 

Had the advance guard commander been “mission con 
scious,” I believe he would have pushed ahead. If the in 
fantry captain had thought to analyse his orders, his ob 
jective would have stood out clearly, 


dismissed by saying that the 
guard 


and he would have 
seen the time eleme ntasa decisive tactor. Once committed 


to the proposition that his mission required an immediate 
forcing of the river, he would have been alive to the neces 
sity of promptly using his guns and mortars to support a 
straight-ahead smash with his riflemen. 

As for the colonel commanding the mobile force, a few 
mental questions and answers would have resolved his 
doubts. 

“What is my mission? 

“To protect Fields A and B now being attacked 

“What am I doing about it? 

“I have a ground force on the way to B, but there is a 
block at the river. I am sending reinforcements of artillery 
and engineers. Meanwhile, time is precious, and while the 
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attack to secure the crossing is going on, can I do anything 
else? 

“I certainly can. My planes pack a lot of fire-power, 
thirty-six machine guns and six cannon. They are the 
answer to quick support of the attacked fields.” 


* * * 


Our third tactical situation concerns a landing operation, 
the attack of an airfield, and the lieutenant colonel com- 
manding a rifie battalion. 

The airbase is set on a plateau above the sea; the prin- 
cipal installations and the main landing field are fringed 
by hills; off to the north flank is a secondary field skirted by 
woods and brush-filled stream valleys (Map 2). 

With air support the attack begins in early daylight. A 
parachute force descends north and west of the base, to 
operate as one jaw of a pincers closing on the secondary 
field. An infantry regiment has landed to the east before 
dawn, and the first battalion ashore moves north of the high- 
way as the opposite pincers jaw. Another rifle battalion is 
held initially in reserve; the third—with which we are con- 
cerned—is ordered to attack west between the road and the 
sea with first objective Santa Clara Ridge. 

When this high ground is secured, to quote the regi- 
mental attack order, “The —th Battalion, in conjunction 
with and assisted by the forces which have taken the north 
field, will resume the attack upon orders and will capture 
La Venta Ridge and the airbase.” 

The plan of attack is based upon the assumption that the 
heaviest hostile resistance will be met on the two ridges east 
of the main airfield, and that it will be necessary to attack 
the La Venta “fish-hook” both from the east and the north. 

The battalion moving against Santa Clara has a four-mile 
advance to make from the beach over generally level and 
open terrain, which is, however, cut by several shallow 
streams, intersected by fences, and dotted by patches of 
wood and a few cultivated inclosures. Opposition is fur- 
nished by a lone AT gun and two small patrols, which are 
eventually put out of action, and the two assault companies 
with few casualties arrive on Santa Clara Ridge at 0800 
hours. As the first objective has been reached, the battal- 
ion halts. The reserve company is placed in the wood east 
of the ridge, where the battalion CP is also established, and 
the lieutenant colonel radios regiment for further orders. 
While waiting for a reply, he climbs Santa Clara Ridge to a 
point midway between his assault companies. 

North and northwest a considerable fight is raging. 
Small-arms’ fire is heavy, and from the sound, neither the 
rifle battalion north of the road, nor the parachute command 
is making any tangible progress. The stream between the 
two ridges, angling northwest after it crosses the highway, 
is lined by trees and brush, and the enemy along the wind- 
ing banks is apparently putting up a stiff fight. 

The battalion S-2, an earnest and energetic individual, 
takes a small patrol and crosses to La Venta Ridge. By 
shoulder radio he reports the stream shallow, and after a 
few minutes on the second ridge, calls back with even 
more interesting news. By a simple code he indicates that 
the north and south shank of the La Venta fish-hook is un- 
occupied by the enemy, although a pair of machine guns and 
their crews are visible on the crest near the point. The lieu- 
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tenant warmly recommends that the ridge be seized 
mediately. 

The battalion commander looks at his map. From ‘he 
lay of the ground it is apparent that La Venta Ridge not 
only commands the airbase proper, but part of the terrain 
held by the defenders of the north field. Yet the lieutenan 
colonel hesitates. He goes back to the CP and sends his 5-3 
in a “jeep” to regiment with a report of the situation and a 
request for instructions. Messengers are despatched to the 
assault company commanders with word to be ready to re- 
sume the advance upon order. 

Three-quarters of an hour pass before the S-3 returns 
with an order from the regimental CO to “grab La Venta at 
once.” At the same time there is audible firing to the east. 
The battalion commander hurries to the Santa Clara crest 
and starts the assault elements forward. They cross the 
stream, and then receive heavy fire from the high ground in 
front. 

The advance is stopped cold. S-2 rejoins with two sur- 
vivors of his patrol. He has a broken left arm from a ma- 
chine-gun bullet, a shattered radio, and a mouthful of 
bitter words. 

For over thirty minutes after his report to the battalion 
commander, he and his patrol had been the sole tenants on 
the north and south length of the ridge. Then the enemy 
had awakened to the situation, and infantry detachments 
had swarmed from two ravines which notch the cliffs on the 
sea side of the base. The two machine guns on the north- 
west tip of La Venta had cut into the fight, and with two of 
his four men killed, S-2 had been compelled to withdraw. 

The battalion commander does his best now to capture 
La Venta, but losses pile up, and the key ground is not 
taken until late in the afternoon, when the enemy has 
finally been dislodged from the environs of the north field, 
and both air and artillery support turned on La Venta Ridge 
The delay on Santa Clara, the battalion commander's fail 
ure to take advantage of the opening presented to him, not 
only prolonged the action, but also added materially to the 
list of casualties. 

This episode highlights something not uncommon in 
war, a situation where a commander sticks to the letter of 
his orders, with no thought to the mission of the whole com 
mand. 

* * * 

To sum up the mistakes of the commanders before men: 
tioned, we find one group diverted from the mission by an 
unimportant flank action, a second group who forgot the 
ultimate objective while dealing with an intermediate one, 
and a third leader who did not go beyond his initial ob 
jective, although by doing so he would have materiall; aided 
the main force in accomplishing its mission. The mistakes 
cited are typical errors made by commanders who [ail to 
carry out their missions. 

Now let us consider a leader who encountered 
serious obstacles as did the commanders already dis ussed, 
who was exposed to the same temptations to go astray 0 
tactical bypaths, but who never lost sight of his objective 
until his assigned mission had been successfully complete 

At midafternoon in sweltering tropical weather, just aftet 
his battalion has forced crossings of the river shown on Map 
3, a reserve rifle company commander is assigned a mission 
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not Guided by natives, who claim to know a trail through the 
has foothills, the captain is to pass around the enemy positions 
eld, in the valley, seize the pass in rear, and cut off the hostile 
dge. force as it withdraws before the frontal pressure of the rest 
fail of the battalion. 
not i = The trail over which the company moves in column of 
» the hles is a winding, saw-toothed affair, twisting through ra- 
® vines and strips of jungle, over streams and rocky cliffs. An 
n in #% hour before sunset the company has come no farther than 
er of a brushy ridge a little beyond the village. Here the captain 
orn looks me n upon foxholes and emplacements which are 
spitting fire at the battalion attacking across the river flats, 
and sees two strong enemy detachments digging in a new 
men- position to the right rear of the native town. From ridge to 
by an village the range is about 500 yards, and a tempting target 
t the is presented for the 60mm. mortars and the light machine 
e one, guns 
ial ob Both the second-in-command and the leader of the weap- 
aided ons platoon suggest opening fire, but the captain turns 
istakes thumbs down on the recommendation. He sends a mes- 
fail to senger back to the battalion CP with a sketch and notes of 
wha has seen from the ridge, but he continues the 
ust as march. The column makes another half-mile; then the 
ussed, [Might fades, and a heavy rain lashes through the gathering 
tray on lark. The guides hesitate as the trail grows fainter, and the 
jective aptain halts until the storm passes. 
pleted Finally the rain stops and the moon comes out. The 
st after ndvance is resumed. The remaining distance to cover is 
n Map thee miles, and much of this space is negotiated be- 
mission. 





> thick clouds onal more rain shut off the moon. As it is 
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made until dawn. 

Half an hour after sunrise, the head of the column 
reaches a narrow canyon, where the trail spirals for a hun- 
dred feet down to a crude log bridge, then winds up the 
opposite cliff to the shoulder of the mountain which extends 
to the road and the pass. So far there has been no sign of the 
enemy, but at the canyon the company commander takes 
no unnecessary chances. Before the point—a sergeant and 
five privates—begins the descent, the light machine guns 
and mortars are placed in position to support the crossing. 

As the leading scout starts across the bridge, a machine 
gun and two or three rifles from the opposite height blast 
at the point. The scout is tumbled into the bottom of the 
chasm, and two others of the point are shot off the trail and 
go rolling after him. 

The mortars and machine guns, and three automatic 
rifles immediately go into action. Under cover of their fire, 
the remainder of the point and the rest of the leading rifle 
platoon scramble down the trail, over the bridge and up 
the cliff. A well-placed mortar shell destroys the machine 
gun, and with a total loss of six men, the enemy outpost is 
destroyed. The company pushes on, and soon strikes more 
hostile riflemen with a mortar and a machine gun, close in 
to the road where it cuts through the pass. 

A twenty-minute action ensues: a business of close-range 
shooting, grenades, and finally the bayonet. Twenty of the 
enemy are killed, but a few survivors escape down the sides 
of the mountain. Four more of the company have been killed 
and six wounded. Officers and men are hungry, sodden wet, 
and exhausted, but the captain does not stop to rest. He 
places outguards on the ridge on each flank of the pass, on 
the slopes overlooking the road, and sends a reconnaissance 
patrol on the mountain to the east along the trail. The rest 
of the company is put to work organizing an all-around de- 
fensive position at the top of the pass. The captain also suc- 
ceeds in getting a radio message through to the battalion 
CP, announcing that he has reached his objective. 

In the valley to the south is the noise of heavy firing, 
which gradually comes ne arer. Presently, groups and de- 
tachments of the enemy start climbing the pass. They have 
apparently been warned that the Americans are across their 
line of retreat, and they try to filter up the mountain on 
both sides of the road. They support this effort by shells 
from two mortars, but are wc bes with considerable loss. 

In the midst of the firing a messenger comes in from the 
patrol leader on the east trail. He has located a second trail 
crossing the mountain at an angle from the road, a route up 
which part of the enemy force is now withdrawing from 
the valley. 

Yesterday's orders from the battalion commander limited 
the company’s objective to seizing and holding the road 
over the pass, but the captain does not hesitate to act on 
the new information. He leaves the second-in-command to 
defend the pass, takes one rifle platoon reinforced by a 
mortar and a light machine-gun squad, and hurries east on 
the trail to block the second exit from the valley. After some 
hard fighting, he is successful, and the converging Ameri- 
can forces permit very few of the enemy to escape. 

Here, in contrast to the other commanders. mentioned, 
we find a leader who never lost sight of his mission, who did 


impossible to go ahead without losing the trail, a halt is 
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not engage the first enemy he saw, who was not balked by 
an intermediate objective, and who was not satisfied to 
carry out merely the letter of his orders once he had 
reached the pass behind the hostile troops. 


* * * 


Missions are assigned to be carried out. Some, naturally, 
due to unforeseen circumstances cannot. be executed. But 
the more we study military operations, whether they go back 
eighty years to Seven Pines, or to yesterday's accounts from 


the Mediterranean theater or the Southwest Pacific. 
more we realize that failure to reach an objective us. 
results, not because the mission was impossible, but bec 
the leader assigned to it simply forgot his goal. 

They say that Henri of Navarre at Ivry told his ca 
to follow the white plume on his helmet when he or 
the charge that decided the battle and the future of Fr 
Plumes are out of fashion today, but every leader car 
set before him a figurative white plume—his mission—1 
to be lost sight of until his objective is attained. 








The Il Corps 


The II Corps has fought with and without air su- 
periority. It has suffered reverses and it has known 
victory. Officers and men alike understand our enemy 
and his methods. They no longer under-estimate or 
over-estimate his abilities. With the common sense that 
is characteristic of Americans, they have learned that 
the surest way of living is to out-maneuver and out- 
smart those who oppose us. With their practical sense, 
their understanding of the enemy; their first-hand 
knowledge of the hardships and dangers of war, and 
above all else their courage and loyalty, soldiers of the 
II Corps have played a major réle in the winning of a 
great Allied victory. —LizurENaNt GENERAL Omar 
N. BraDiey. 
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SMOKE FOR DEFENSE 


By Brigadier General Alden H. Waitt 


lo hit the target you must see it. Precision bombing 
like rifle marksmanship, requires a clear view of the target. 
Consequently we seek to deny enemy airmen a view of our 
ital installations by covering them with smoke screens. 
Nine days out of ten it is possible to set loose vast clouds of 
smoke which give us an armor of fog against enemy pre- 
ion bombing. Chemical smoke generator companies 
quipped with new mechanical smoke generators have been 
peration in North Africa and Sicily and have proved 
iclusively that large-area smoke screening gives effective 
ction against heavy bombers and has made dive bomb- 
ind torpedo bombing impossible. It is the same old 

if you can’t see it, you can’t hit it. 
iting the early part of the war the partial burning of 
rade fuel oil in smoke generators, similar to the 
rd heater and smudge pots used in California fruit 
, provided smoke screens. These oil smoke pots pro- 
1 dark grey smoke which is effective but costly in men 
material. The smoke pots must be serviced frequently 
require many men for their operation and yet they 


provide little or no protection if used during hours of day 
light. There are other methods for making smoke, each 
having material advantages and disadvantages, but all have 
fallen far short when large areas had to be covered. 

It was apparent that a more efficient method for produc- 
ing large quantities of smoke was needed. 

The problem of finding the best possible kind of smoke 
was presented to the National Defense Research Committee 
under the leadership of Dr. James Conant, president of Har- 
vard University. This committee, coéperating closely with 
the Chemical Warfare Service of Army Service Forces, 
asked Dr. Irving Langmuir, physicist and Nobel Prize 
winner, and his associates to attempt to produce the ideal 
smoke. They attacked the problem from the viewpoint of 
pure science, marshalled formulae, made c: lculations and 
concluded that size, color and density of the smoke particle 
determined the effectiveness of any smoke. Of these three 
factors, size seemed to be one on which they should concen- 
trate, and the theoretical ideal-size particle was soon deter- 
mined. 
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The next job was to build a generator that would produce 
a smoke fitting the specification established. A number of 
models were made in a laboratory and finally one was 
evolved that fitted theoretical specifications. This generator 
was in a large “smoke box” from the top of which the sci- 
entists could look down through the smoke screen upon 
various colors and shapes in much the same way as a bom- 
bardier would look through a cloud set up over a ground 
target. Soon the machine was ready for the pilot model 
stage. A month later the first smoke generator unit was 
completed and soon thereafter the unit was tested. These 
were so successful that a commercial contract to manu- 
facture the smoke generator unit in quantity was let im- 
mediately. 

Final tests and inspection proved the new generator was 
many times more effective than the early smoke oil burners 
and that it was the best large scale smoke producer yet 
developed. 

But the story was not yet complete. Test smoke generator 
companies were formed equipped with the new machines, 
and attached to amphibious units then in training. Later 
these units were sent overseas to Casablanca where they 
went into active operations. Since that time many chemical 
smoke generator companies have been activated with the 
M1 mechanical generator as the standard equipment. A 
number have been sent to our active theaters. Reports have 
been made of the splendid service these companies have 
been rendering in North Africa and Sicily. 

The mechanical smoke generator, M1, actually produces 
a dense white f Se of smoke. This fog is almost 
odorless and, o> the earlier generators which partially 
burned the oil, contains no sooty particles and therefore 
does not stain or deposit carbon on surfaces with which it 
comes in contact. This is important in a thickly settled 
community. The screen is produced by the steam distilla- 
tion of a special petroleum product. The resulting fog 
is made up of droplets which are uniform in size and of 
extremely small diameter. 

The generator has a source of power for driving the hot 
liquid and steam through spray nozzles. Water, fuel and 
the compound to be sprayed are carried in large tanks. All 
the machinery is mounted on a base which can be carried 
on a trailer, a barge or a truck, or can be placed on the 
ground in a fixed position. 

The smoke has a very high persistency. Clouds which 
have been generated from a single line of generators have 
been observed twenty miles down wind, hanging together 
in a tight screen. Heretofore ten miles has been considered 
an extraordinarily long distance for any smoke cloud to 
travel without disintegration. 

The length of the cloud travel makes it possible to cover 
landing fields and large industrial areas in such a way and 
from such a distance that the enemy has no aiming points 
relative to the target which he may use successfully in 
directing his bombs. A small smoke screen might well serve 
to call attention of the bombardier to a target and outline it 
for him. The screen from the M1 mechanical generators 
covers such tremendous areas, especially when several lines 
of them are used, that if the enemy hits a vital point it is an 
accident. One of the recent reports received from overseas 
quotes a conversation between two enemy flyers in the air 
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over North Africa: “There's no use trying to bomb 
objective. It’s covered with that damned smoke,” one {) 
told the other. 

It is easy to imagine the difficulty that the bombardi« 
faced with when he finds himself over a target cove 
with smoke for many square miles. He must either ¢ 
his bombs indiscriminately in the smoke with a faint h 
that they will damage an important installation in the a 
or he must find some place that is uncovered in some ot 
location. The choice is not an easy one. 

If a pilot has flown several hundred miles with a mission 
of bombing a power station or an oil refinery and he knows 
that that target is somewhere within the area of the smoke, 
he may be inclined to take a chance and hope that his 
bombs will reach a profitable objective. An alternative ta: 
get which may have been assigned may also be screened 
or it may be protected by antiaircraft artillery defense 


fighter planes. 


a 


The tactics of large area smoke screening are being de 
veloped rapidly and although each area to be covered must 
be treated according to the peculiar condition of wind, 
weather and terrain that exists in a particular place, th: re 
is a general method of procedure that has been carefull) 
worked out. Generators will ordinarily be stationed at 
selected points to the windward of the place to be screened 
and moved when the wind shifts. 

In case of an air raid alarm, the smoke blanket wil! be 
started from generators close to the vital point, the distance 
depending upon how hard the wind is blowing. A second 
line of generators will commence operation some distance 
to windward. As their smoke reaches the point that must 
be protected, the close-in generators will fan out to previ- 
ously selected positions still farther to windward. 

The standard burning type HC smoke pots which pro- 
duce smoke clouds immediately are used to start an im- 
mediate screen while the generator is getting up steam and 
to fill in the gaps. As soon as an unbroken smoke blanket 
extends from the outermost line of generators to the vital 
point, the area of the blanket will be enlarged by moving 
generators farther out so that finally some of the screen may 
be several miles from the target the enemy is seeking t 
destroy. It is important that the outermost line of generators 
be located on a broken line in order that the smoke blanket 
produces the illusion of a natural terrain feature. 

Around a harbor or where the vital area is near the water, 
the generators are placed on barges especially designed for 
the purpose. 

The chemical smoke generator companies are able to get 
into operation quickly and effectively. Within a few min- 
utes after the warning is given, clouds of smoke begin t 
billow over the point to be protected. Recently one of the 
companies stationed in North Africa was called upon to 


screen a newly captured port. Four minutes before the first 
wave of enemy bombers came over the port the warning 
reached the company. Smoke pots were lit immediately on 


an inner line close to the target. Somewhat farther ou! the 
M1 generators were put into operation. Hostile bombers 
came over in wave after wave in a raid that lasted nearly an 
hour. The target was so well covered that they did not 
score a single hit on the vital area and no damaye w2s 
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| untold property. 

mm the photographs the apparatus might look like a 
her complicated machine, but as a matter of fact, the 
rage man after several hours of training can keep the 


its working satisfactorily. 


[he mechanical generator produces enough smoke to 


e the place of thai fifty to a hundred of the small in 


dual oil burners or smoke pots used previously. In ad 


tion, it has the mobility of a heavy truck which makes it 


sible to move from one position to another as the wind 


nanges 


The sible is never completely satisfied. He is con- 
ually seeking new uses for what he has. He found the 
chanical cloud maker so effective for back areas that he 
d it close to the front. In the North African theater it 


; used to protect all sorts of military and naval installa- 


ns. In that theater, however, they complained that this 


chine, made and intended for use around industrial cen 
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used. Operations of this sort successfully screened North 
frican ports for weeks at a time, saving uncounted lives 


ters and within the zone of interior, wouldn't stand the gaff 
of active warfare. It had to be “souped up” and strength 
ened to permit trucking over long distances and across rough 
country. This was done. Then they said it was too big 
and cumbersome for operation nearer the fighting front. 

The customer is always right and the man in the active 
the ater is the preterre “d customer. The re sult is a new cloud 
maker, one-tenth the weight and size, and small enough to 
be carried in a jeep. 

In a pinch this new generator can be picked up and car 
ried several hundred yards by two men. It makes almost 
as much smoke as the M1 and will increase the uses of the 
mechanical smoke generator companies many times. 

Until recently the smoke companies have been employed 
chiefly in the protection of large installations, ports, air 
dromes, bottlenecks such as bridges or railroad yards, all 
places where a more or less static type of equipment could 
be used. The future may also find them protecting places 
more mobile in nature such as tank parks, supply points and 
important headquarters. 


Machiavelli on the Nature of Armies 


Machiavelli divided armies into three types. The 
first and best possessed furore (impetuosity and fierce- 
ness) and ordine (discipline). It could carry on an 
aggressive and if necessary a prolonged struggle. The 
second type possessed furore but not ordine. It had to 
win in the first attack or not at all. To Machiavelli’s way 
of thinking this represented the French armies of his 
period. The third type had neither furore nor ordine; 
it could only win battles by accident. 


These, said Machiavelli, 


“were the Italian armies.” 


—Discourses, Book III, Chapter 36. 


























Tips on the Bull Market 
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By Captain 


Officers responsible for the efficiency of rifle marksman- 
ship training often are faced with considerable obstacles, 
and it might be worthwhile here to review some of the 
factors in good rifle marksmanship instruction, and, more 
importantly, some of the weaknesses that occasionally de- 
velop. Sometimes personnel changes push inexperienced 
That is one problem. Sometimes 
the efficiency of training, measured in the percentages of 
men qualifying, begins to drop abnormally. What then is 
the line of action of the officer responsible for the efficiency 
of training? 

There are a number of conditions to be investigated 
promptly, and most of them have to do with the capability 
and energy of the instructors, whether commissioned or 
noncommissioned. Some of the points (by no means an 
inclusive list.) which the supervisor of rifle marksmanship 
training must insist upon or investigate are fruitful subjects 
for discussion. I shall discuss them one by one. 


instructors to the fore. 
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A. S. Daley 


|) The Importance of Preparatory Training. 
Every rifle expert admits that the secret of success 
shooting i is careful “dry” work, and plenty of it. More thar 
one great rifle shot has bluntly said that the major diflerenc: 
between you, me, and the ch ampion is the long, 
period of dry shooting in which the champion eliminate 
errors and perfects his hold, his aim, and his squeeze. 1! 
there is not a Distinguished Marksman handy to « 
the simple, unromantic gospel of scores of dry shots for each 
live round, then we can find the gospel easily enough in any 
good treatise on rifle shooting, beginning with the Fie 
Manual. 
But do your instructors know this? More th like \ 
you'll find here and there a heathen who believes 
way to teach a man to shoot is to hand him a | 
cartridges and turn him loose to burn them up. Hesutt 
halfhearted, lackadaisical preparatory training and a platoon 
of bolos. Educate your instructors on this point or get "I¢ 
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wn so you can get on with winning the war. Make sure 
» understand the theories that underlie good marksman- 
training. 

The Importance of Trigger Squeeze. 

Squeeze ‘em” is the first comenandancint of the good 
man’s creed. But there aren't enough experienced rifle- 
to go around, so you must make sure that your in- 
ctors know perfectly well what there is to “squeeze ‘em” 
| can pass it on to the troops. No fooling with this one, 
the place to teach it is on the preparatory field. Check 
casionally on how it's being taught (and don’t forget 
read from time to time the excellent discussion on it in 
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For example, you slip out to the training field and find a 
pany working on positions. On positions—but all along 
line you hear the click of falling hammers. Put an in- 

and decisive stop to this confusion and you'll save a 
few more qualified riflemen for the army. Inexperienced 
instructors get bright ideas too. One such wanted to make 
certain that his platoon would shoot the exact sustained- 
fire cadence. So he had the men squeeze (yank) by ca- 
“one, two, three, pull”! The smart supervisor of 
marksmanship training will eradicate such bright ideas just 
as he weeds dandelions. But keep your eye peeled; like 
dandelions a new one grows up in every training cycle. 

3) “Expert” Instructors. 

[here are three very dangerous kinds of rifle instructors, 
and you must be constantly vigilant to detect them and pro- 
- your men from them. Class A is the lad who is a fair 

t himself but who doesn’t know beans about making 
val ites Tom, Dick, and Harry into good riflemen. He 
hasn't thought his technique through to the point where he 
can differentiate between his own peculiarities and sound 
practices for the average rookie. Because he takes a line of 
white, he wants to teach that sight picture to every rookie. 
Because he has a very short trigger finger, he’s convinced 
that everybody should squeeze with the very tip of the 
hnger. And so on. 

Class B is the fake who is long on theories and short on 
bull's eyes. He “always shot expert” until he arrived in 
your outfit, but now he’s suffering from a mysterious in- 

ability to stay inside the four ring. However, he has plenty 
f tricks and shortcuts which should (he thinks) enable the 
recruits to shoot as well as he used to. 

Class C is the old timer who is pretty suspicious of all 
these new-fangled ideas. In other words, he resists changes 
of training technique, and not having done much shooting 
around the country, he doesn’t know that these are not new- 
fangled ideas at all. For quite a few years most competition 
shots have not employed the old “lemon” or whole-hand 
squeeze. And the best coaches have taught the thirty degrees 
angle in the prone position, or as one has said, “face the 
target before you go down.” The old timer doesn’t think 
much of the shin rest in the sitting position either. The 
old timer winces every time he looks at the Rifle Marksman- 
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ship Portfolio or How To Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle, and 
you ll wince too when the scores come in from his platoon. 

The antidote for these pests is the training of all instruc 
tors in uniform, up-to-date rifle marksmanship doctrine. The 
Army now has a remarkably efficient system for training 
riflemen; see that your instructors understand it and teach 
it and your qualification averages will stay up where they 
belong. 

(4) The Importance of the Dummy, or Empty Chamber. 

When the troops come on the range, they should have 
sight picture, positions, theory of trigger squeeze, and so on, 
down pat. As soon as the rifle is loaded, many men start 
flinching, and the big training problem on the range is to 
cure the flinchers. At this point, all instructors must know 
how to coach a man out of the habit by keeping him guess 
ing as to whether his rifle is loade d or not. This is an old 
and efficient trick, used by the National M: be teams and 
described in the manual. However, your instructors prob- 
ably never shot in the National M: itches, and maybe they 
haven't read that part of the manual—yet. So check on the 
man who is shooting wide ones or wildly scattered groups 
and find out whether the instructor applies the empty 
chamber or dummy round treatment. 

(5) Resistance to Coaching. 

By elimination of error and insistence on correct perform- 
ance, the coach plays a big réle in the development of a 
competent rifle shot. This fact is not always appreciated, 
especially by green instructors. The reason is usually ignor 
ance or laziness. It takes a certain amount of ene rgy to 
make sure that coaches are doing their job properly. There 
are also those who pretend to believe that correction of a 
man’s faults makes him “nervous” and results in failure to 
qualify. Such an instructor is a highly suspicious character 
and he'd better be reeducated promptly. As a matter of fact, 
a rifleman probably can’t get too much coaching of the right 
kind. The Marines, I understand, believe that it takes about 
three years’ coaching to produce a contender for the Marine 
Team. And for the current international Elimination 
Matches, the more good coaching the American soldier can 
get, the better. 

(6) The Can't Complex. 

If you snoop around you may find a few instructors who 
suffer from the Can’t Complex. These pessimistic souls 
offer an infinite variety of reasons to justify low qualification 
averages. Sometimes it’s the type of rifle: “Sir, you just 
can’t expect many men to qualify with the 1913 Whoppo.” 
Sometimes it’s the amount of training time that is blamed. 
But whatever is offered as justification for the Can’t Com- 
plex, don’t you believe it! An instructor with the Can't 
Complex is just so much deadwood until he comes to life. 
There are ways of bringing these birds to life. 
speaking of miracles, either. 

(7) Sloppy Demonstrations. 

Keep a close eye on demonstrations, because if they are 
improperly managed they spread errors like the plague. 
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‘Check the nut behind the buttplate” 
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Furthermore they are a good index to the efficiency of the 
instructor. If you spot a forty-five degree angle or a sprung 
left elbow in the demonstration of the prone position, there's 
something lacking in the instructor's knowledge of the 
position. If your outfit is armed with a bolt-action rifle, in 
spect the demonstration of bolt operation. Some fine morn- 
ing you'll find a demonstrator pulling the trigger between 
bolt operations, and then you'll know why the outfit was so 
clumsy in sustained fire the last time on the range. There 
is no half way about demonstrations. They are good or ter- 
rible, and if they are terrible, watch out for the bolos. 

(8) Inefficient Use of Scorebooks. 

It takes smart instructors to put over sight changes, the 
effect of wind, and the use of the scorebook. These are im- 
portant subjects, but this stage of training is perhaps the 
most mismanaged of the six preparatory phases of rifle 
marksmanship. The soldier will not have a scorebook in 
combat, but conscientious use of it on the range will help 
him remember in the fight some of the tricks he'll need. 

(9) Dislike of Observation and Critique. 

Newly-commissioned officers and enlisted cadres only 
recently new young recruits have a marked antipathy to- 
wards officers who hang around watching their training. 
The inspecting officer should be discreet, decorous, and 
diplomatic, but, if he means to get the job done, he must 
also be critical, exact, and demanding. Actually, a good part 
of the instructor's dislike of supervision arises from con- 
sciousness of lack of preparation; he'd much prefer to be 
alone with his victims. Listen in on your instructors, watch 
their demonstrations, observe how efficiently they conduct 
practical work. Then give your corrections, suggestions, 
and commendations. It will be a noteworthy day that you 
don’t detect some error in doctrine or instruction method, 
or at least a rough spot that could be smoothed out. And as 
instructors grow in experience and ability, they come more 
and more to appreciate these critiques, especially when you 
deal very definitely with concrete cases. 

(10) The Necessity of Individual Coaching. 

Effectively presenting the characteristics of a sound shoot- 
ing position is one thing, but to coach your individual men 
into sound Positions is still another task, and one that puts a 
high premium on the ability of your instructors. Like as 
not, particularly in the prone and sitting positions, fifteen 
to twenty-five per cent of the trainees find the position 
difficult. In the first place, the instructor must be able to 
judge pretty shrewdly whether the difficulty is real or 
imaginary. Men who lack the ability to grin and bear it 
will avoid the effort sometimes required to loosen up the 
left arm and shoulder muscles sufficiently to set the elbow 
under the rifle. The alibis will be numerous and ingenious. 
An experienced coach can by observation of a man’s s build 
of arm and shoulder come close to discovering all gold- 
brickers. 

To cite another example: it will be found that a few men 
can’t work into a satisfactory open-leg sitting position. The 
old hand at coaching will put most men whose legs are long 
in proportion to their torsos, and men who are very stocky, 
in a cross-leg position. The point is that, for the best 
results, men need individual coaching. Green help will 
profit greatly by watching an experienced “trouble shooter” 
put a few of the problem children into position. Therefore, 


if you have a man who is exceptionally good at indiy dua| 
coaching, have him work along the line, and require othe; 
instructors to observe his methods. Ocherwise, a school on 
individual coaching is necessary. 

Incidentally, this is a good place to remind ourselyes 


that there are very few soldiers who are physically una\sle to 
shoot a qualification score. Small men, and men phy ally 
handicapped, often make very good scores simply be ause 


they work harder in the preparatory training. 

(11) Either a Hit or a Miss. 

When evaluating training, salt all alibis well befo: 
lowing. This prevents sudden prostration of the marksina 
ship program. A common alibi for poor performance on 
the range is the statement: “Ah, they were a dumb crowd 
Happily for the security of the nation, a man doesn’t hays 
to be a bank president, ‘college professor, or CGS graduate 
to shoot well. 

The worst shooting performance | have ever witnessed 
was put on by a group of enlisted cadre of a Signal Corps 
headquarters. There were, that day, more stripes than 
bull’s eyes on the range. It can’t be said that these men 
lacked intelligence; I’m sure they could all write their 
names with radar. Furthermore, the GI troops at their 
station were outscoring them hands down. When training 
is good, Maggie’s drawers signal not dumbness, but lack of 
spirit. A soldier who is too big for his helmet or who lacks 
the will to perform accurately and faithfully is just as 
big'a goon on the rifle range as on the field of battle. Of 
course, the sad sacks are always with us too, but there aren’ 
as many of them as you may think. 

Weather is another convenient alibi. When the weather 
is consistently wrong, it’s time to find out what goes on on 
the dry ranges. 

Given good training, the spirit of the troops largely de- 
termines the difference between mediocre and high aver 
ages. Men who are convinced that they are in the Army to 
release a WAC for active duty quit on the job where it 
really counts, on the preparatory field. See that your in 
structors keep trainees profitably busy, and keep in mind 
the statement someone made about good instruction: “Sev- 
enty per cent telling; thirty per cent selling.” Do not miss 
any opportunity to develop the latent desire to learn to 
shoot well. Almost every American secretly nurses the am- 
bition to be a good rifleman. In line with this, point out 
the practical values of proficiency with the rifle (for “prac 
tical” read “combat”, and never fail to explain the reasons 
for the various points of training. Tell them why the 
left elbow should be under the piece, why the trigger must 
be squeezed to get a bull’s eye, and so on. 


Insist that your instructors find out why a man can‘ get 
good shots. Drive home the basic truth of Colonel R. C 
Andrews’ pungent slogan: “When the rifle is shooting 
badly, check the nut behind the butt plate.” The rifle is a 


fascinating weapon because it does just what the man 
behind it can make it do, and no more. 

Effective training easily results in well over eighty pe 
cent qualifications, and if you re-train your bolos yo 
should be able to salvage over eighty per cent of them One 
hundred per cent qualification of any given unit is nm 
idle dream. Not if you insist on the one hundred per cent 
performance of all details of the training. 
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We glider pilots now know just about what we can and 
inot do with the fifteen-man CG-4A. Our job is to take 
en and equipment of the Ground Forces into places they 
cannot reach faster and with less casualties than by other 
ins. The use of gliderborne troops after landing is lim- 
ited only by the imagination of the Ground Forces. Un- 
oidable comparisons will be made with air-landing troops 
and paratroops. These are not meant to be disparaging since 
th three airborne branches—air-landing, paratroops, and 
gliderborne—are mutually complementary and not competi- 
tive. Each has its special advantages and disadvantages. 
Any field that is satisfactory as a paratroop jump field is 
satisfactory for gliders; but the minimum is much less. A 
glider can land in a dead calm at about fifty-five to sixty 
miles per hour and stop in fifty yards or less. The higher 
the wind the shorter the roll. The shortest landing roll on 
record is minus fifteen feet. The landing was made by a 
test pilot in a high wind, and the glider rolled fifteen Poet 
backwards before stopping. A level field without obstruc- 
tions measuring 600 by 200 feet or better is ideal; but 
gliders can land personnel and equipment safely under 
much worse conditions. The glider itself is expendable and 
can take a great deal of punishment without injury to its 
passengers. A glider will not catch fire or turn over on its 
back and can sheer off a wing or two at slow landing speeds 
without casualties among the passengers. A glider can go 
through barbed wire fences without injuring personnel. 
The CG-4A is uncomfortable to ride in while passing 
through turbulent air. It is sensitive to updrafts and down- 
drafts and passengers with delicate stomachs may have 
trouble. However, any air rough enough to toss a glider 
around is rough enough to distress the occupants of the 
tug plane too. Rough air alone will not cause structural 
damage to the glider. It is hard work flying a glider through 
turbulent air but no harder than many other flying jobs. 
As far as wind is concerned, the glider has a definite ad- 
vantage over the parachute. The glider does not have to 
wait for a low-velocity wind but can be used in anything 
from a dead calm to winds of forty to fifty miles per hour. 
Parat ps miss their fields and suffer many landing casual- 
ies in winds from fifteen to twenty miles per hour and 
should not jump at all in winds over twenty miles per 
hour. But a twenty-mile wind is ideal for the glider. Land- 
) ind, it means a ground speed of thirty-five to forty 
miles pcr hour, smooth handling and negligible roll. The 
he wind the better, up to the point where any air- 
raft will encounter trouble. 
1¢ who has ever seen a glider demonstration knows 


| be done with spot landings. The average glider 






































What We Can Do With 
Gliders 


By Flight Officer Cornelius J. Dwyer 


pilot will wager that he can stop within a fifty-foot square; 
experts can stop within six inches of a wall. A glider in 
landing has the most positive control of any aircraft built, 
while a paratrooper is at the mercy of the wind once he 
jumps. In glider training schools a white line is painted 
across the landing field. This is supposed to re present the 
edge of a woods. Glider pilots are instructed to stop rolling 
within twenty feet of the “woods” so the theoretical infan 
try can hop out and get under cover immediately. It is 
routine stuff for glider pilots to hit that line. 

Gliderborne troops can get into action quicker after land- 
ing than either air-landing troops or paratroops. It takes 
considerably more time to unload a jeep or other equipment 
from a C-47 than from a nose -opening glider. Further 
more, any airfield where C-47s can land is likely to be 
removed from the scene of action—and the airplane will 
probably come to a stop at a considerable distance from the 
edge of the field. Paratroops land scattered all over the 
jump field and it takes time for them to shed their chutes, 
gather up their equipment, and organize into squads. Glider 
troops, however, land as a squad and are ready for immedi 
ate action as a squad. What's more, it will take them only a 
few seconds to get under cover; because the glider will 
have stopped as close as possible to any available cover. 

In one maneuver we carried the commanding general of 
an airborne division in our glider. His communications jee p 
and trailer were in the tow ship. We were to land the glider 
in a cornfield near a woods where the general intended to 
set up his command post. The tug plane was to land at an 
airfield some three or four miles away and the communica 
tions jeep and trailer were to arrive at the CP in half an 
hour. We set the general in on the spot but the communi 
cations equipment didn’t arrive for two hours. And for two 
hours the general was completely cut off from news of 
the battle. It took considerably longer than e xpected to un 
load the communications equipment from the transport. 
However, if the jeep and trailer had been flown in by 
glider, the CP would have been in operation almost im 
mediately after landing. 

The glider is inferior to the transport in the amount of 
matériel it can carry, but far superior to the ordinary para- 
pack. The CG-4A can carry a jeep with equipment or any- 
thing the size and weight of a jeep. A fairly good-sized gun 
could be carried, dismantled, in several gliders, and an extra 
jeep could tow it into position. A glider can carry a con 
siderable amount of explosives, radio equipment, ammuni 
tion, and other such gear. 

One big advantage of the use of gliderborne troops is that 


it does not take six months’ training to teach a man to ride in 
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In fact, he need never have ridden in one before 
going into action. It is helpful for him to know how to load 
the glider, but supervision of the loading is the primary 


a glider. 


responsibility of the pilot. This means that any troops of 
the line whatsoever can be used in gliders on a moment's 
notice—infantry, artillery, signal corps, engineers, or medics. 

Landing casualties in gliders run somewhat higher than 
in transports owing to bad ground but considerably lower 
than among paratroops. Positive control during landing is 
one safety factor, slow landing speeds a second, and the 
strong body framework of the CG-4A a third. In landing a 
wing can alw ays be broken off to save the frame. There is no 
ground shock to contend with and the higher the wind 
(within limits) the safer the landing. 

Much has been made of the fact that towing a glider cuts 
the speed of a Douglas C-47 from 160 miles or 170 miles 
per hour to approximately 120 miles per hour. At this 
speed the sky train is highly vulnerable to enemy action 
both from the ground and from the air. However, under 
modern battle conditions the difference in vulnerability be- 
tween speeds of 160 miles per hour and 120 is negligible. 
A Beales transport flying without a glider in tow is as much 
of a clay pigeon to ground antiaircraft or high speed pursuit 
planes as it is with a glider. Any airborne operation presup- 
poses complete local air superiority—whether air-landing, 
paratroops, or glider, or a combination of the three. The 
operation must be preceded by intensive bombing in an ef- 
fort to knock out ground defenses and the transports must 
be accompanied by a heavy fighter cover to protect them 
from enemy pursuits. 

Although the glider presents a bigger target than the 


individual paratrooper, it is less vulnerable during landing 
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because it moves faster and its lower altitude reduces the 
number of guns that can bear on it. The paratrooper is q 
relatively stationary target during descent. In both cases 
casualties during landing due to enemy action will be high 
if the preliminary aerial bombardment has not been suc 
cessful in destroying ground defenses. 

The most dangerous time for either paratroops or glider 
infantry is immediately after landing. There again the 
glider troops have the advantage for they will have landed 
as near as possible to any available cover and they can get 
out of their ship and into that cover a good deal faster than 
the paratrooper can get rid of his chute. 

The use of gliders somewhat complicates Air Forces 
operational problems. It takes longer for a C-47 to take of 
with a glider in tow and therefore longer fields are neces 
sary. Airports suitable for bombers are also suitable { 
glider take-offs. Enlarged ground crews are mee t 
handle the problems of bringing the gliders into position fo 
take-off, attaching tow ropes, etc. But experience solve 
all operational problems and thousands of glider sortie 
have been run off on time and successfully. 

The slower speed of the glider train means that it take 
about thirty per cent more time to concentrate gliders on 
a target than paratroopers or air-landing troops. 1] hat mear 
fewer missions per day for the C- 47s, although the glide: 
increases the load-carrying capacity of the tow plane as4 
compensation. It should be remembered that the tug «2 
carry parachutists while towing the glider—thus delivering 
the maximum number of men per minute in an area 

The glider, it should be remembered, is not a helicoptet 
It will land safely in very small fields but it cannot descend 
vertically and come to rest in a victory garden. 
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By Groff Conklin.’ 


Water is one commodity about which the soldier in gar 


on on does little worrying. He turns on the riearest faucet, 
solve that as much good water as he can use will gush forth. 
sorties Not so in the combat areas. There are no faucets in the 
[unisian desert, no city reservoirs in the wilds of Guadal- 
t takes canal. And since it is impractical to export water from the 
ers | United States, the soldier must invent his own water sup 
means plies wherever he goes, on every battlefront. 
glide If water were only a secondary necessity in modern war 
1e 25 3 tar the problem might not be so acute. But it is a military 
ug can axiom that water is more important in battle than food, 
iverin guns, or ammunition. In the first place, a soldier in the 
tront lines must have at least a drastic daily minimum of 
icoptet drinking water, if he is to live to fight. And secondly, to- 
lescend day's motorized armies depend almost as much on water as 


they do on gasoline for mobility. 


e Corps of Engineers, whose job military water sup- 
was working on the problem long before the war. 
broke it down into feur major categories, as follows: 
Logistics, the problem of how much water a modern 
\rmy would need under modern fighting conditions; 
Equipment, the problem of designing and procuring 
upply tools which would be light and maneuverable, 
ind efficient, simple and foolproof; 
Organization, the problem of obtaining and distrib- 
vater in the right amounts proportioned to the size 
various Army units involved; 
Training, the problem of developing crews of water 


supply specialists capable of performing the numerous com 
plicated tasks of water reconnaissance, pumping, purifica 
tion, storage, transport, and source development necessi 
tated by a war of movement. 

A fifth problem, that of long-range pre-campaign water 
reconnaissance, was a job not particularly suited to the 
Engineers. The function of supplying this type of data for 
the various theaters fell naturally to the Office of Strategic 
Services. 

Locistics 

How much water would a World War II fighting Army 
need? On the answer to that question would depend the 
final details of water supply troop organization, the design 
and assignment of equipment, and, to a degree, the actual 
training of water supply specialists themselves. The answer 
had to be correct within narrow limits, for errors might 
lose whole campaigns. 

We had a complete record of Allied experience in the 
First World War to go on, but it was of little value, inas 
much as today’s swift warfare on wheels involves much 
larger water requirements than did the static trench opera 
tions of 1914-1918. Civilian supply figures, moreover, were 
worthless. The average urban American uses over 125 gal 
lons of water a day—a figure which would make fantastic 
nonsense out of any military planning for an Army’s water 
supply. Every angle of previous military experience indi 
cated that a front-line soldier under battle conditions would 
be lucky to get a hundredth of that amount 
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Using data compiled by physiologists and others, it was 
estimated that a front-line soldier in battle emergency 
could get along on a quart of water a day, provided that 
such a " desperately small ration was not continued over a 
period of more than three days at a time. In hot and dusty 
desert conditions, this minimum might sometimes have to 
be doubled; and, moreover, the fact that all of the foods in 
Emergency Ration K were dehydrated, indicated that when 
that ration was in use, a larger amount of water might 
have to be supplied the troops. According to newspaper re- 
ports, many of the United States soldiers in Tunisia were 
issued a second canteen, giving them a two-quart minimum 
daily supply. 

The other estimates of quantities of water needed for 
an individual's consumption were held fairly close to 
those indicated by previous experience. The normal mini- 
mum required in the front lines was set at a gallon a day, 
sufficient for drinking and cooking, and perhaps a little 
face-washing. Minimum in bivouac was set at two gallons a 
day, enough to permit shaving, washing, cooking, and a 
comfortable allowance of drinking water. In temporary 
camp back of the combat area, the estimates were from 
five to fifteen gallons a day, the latter allowing for the use of 
shower equipment, if av: ailable, and even for the installation 
of some sanitary facilities. Field hospitals, of course, were 
assigned the largest rations, up to twenty five gi illons a day 
per patie nt. 

Animal transport, such as mules, camels and horses, often 
accompany even the most highly motorized divisions. Water 
requirements for such livestock were set at from three gal- 
lons a day under emergency conditions to fifteen gallons a 
day for generous normal consumption. For motor vehicles, 


water requirements were known to range from as little as a 


Mobile Chlorine Trailer, Fort McPherson, Ga., May 9, 1942. 
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pint a day fora jeep in level, cool, low territory up to a 
as ten or fifteen gallons a day for a larger unit 
mounteé 17nNOUs denne areas. 

The next stage in planning involved getting an out 
the actual construction of a modern field army, with 
on all the various components which go to make 
This was furnished by the branch of the ¢ 
Staff responsible for troop organization. The data in 
the average size of the field army; the ratio of men 
front to men in reserve; the number of service tro 
amount of water-cooled rolling stock and water- ge 
the number and size of the various hospital units; the aver 
age number of mess units; the amount of Dediasch os and so or 

Finally, it was estimated that the average water require 


torce. 


ments for an up-to-date field army with full motorized 
equipment and a complement of about 250,000 men would 
be from five to eight million gallons of water a day, de 


pending on the theater, the type of units attached, « 
conditions, and many other factors. That the es: 
were accurate is evidenced by the fact that up to th 
ent time, the distribution of equipment and personne] 
resulted from these calculations has not been greatly r 


EoureMENT 

Next to the training of personnel, the development « 
adequate water supply equipment for a — arm} 
was the most important task. It was not an easy job; 
became less easy as material shortages dev eloped whi 
quired the quick redesigning of many of the items u ed j i 
water supply. But it has been done as well as the limits of 
materials, time and changing needs permitted. 

The canteen 
equipment in the Army. The average soldier has no idea o! 
how much painstaking research went into the developme 
of the army canteen. Consider the standards which must b 
met: imperishability, chemical inertness, lightness 
plicity of design permitting mass production, and today 
elimination of critical materials. The earlier canteens wer 
aluminum. When shortages of that metal occurred, we 
turned to plastics, and today two highly perfected ty pes 0 
plastic canteen are in production: a rigid type and a co 
sible type. 

To make sure that the water the soldier drinks is pur 
enough to eliminate the spread of waterborne diseases 
supplies must be chemically treated. In most cases purifics 
tion is done behind the lines at water points establis! red by 
engineer and medical specialists; and there it is foo!prool 
But modern warfare often results in soldiers being separated 
from their base camps sometimes for days on end. |t has 


thus become necessary to develop purification methods 
which the individual foot soldier can use himself. And that 
is why we have the tiny chloromine tablet, ee the size 


of an aspirin, for use in individual canteens. The soldier 
carries a package of these, and when he is forc« get 
drinking water from unpurified sources, he puts «wo © 
four of the tablets into the canteen. Under any ‘ut 
most extraordinary circumstances, he can then safe'y drink 
the water, no matter how muddy or how bad tastin, it m2) 
be. o 
The platoon or company of soldiers, whether at '¢ front 
or in reserve camps behind the lines, obtains purilic' watet 


is the best-known piece of water supply 
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m Lyster bags, those old Army standbys, which are still 
.ctically the same as the ones used in the Spanish-Ameri- 
. War. Holding thirty-six gallons, the present type has 
p cover and several faucets at the bottom. The inside of 
bag has a waterproof lining, either of rubber or of an 
eptab le plastic substitute. 

For purification of Lyster bag water, mess sergeants have 

es of small glass capsules containing hypochlorite (chlo- 

derivative) powder. The capsule is snapped in two and 
powder dissolved in three-quarters of an inch of water in 
e bottom of a canteen cup. The solution is then stirred into 
Lyster bag full of water. This again is done only when 
e water itself comes from a source hitherto unpurified. 

Often one dose of hypochlorite will not be enough to 

irify the water, especially if it has come from a highly 
: lluted source. More of the powder is then added until a 
sufficient chlorine residual is found. By that time the water 
may taste foully of chlorine—but when one is thirsty enough 
in battle, a little unpleasant taste or smell will not inter- 
fere with one’s pleasure in quenching thirst. 

[he most dramatic developments in water supply equip- 
nent have been the two standard pumping and purification 
units with which every field army is supplied. One, the 
portable unit, is issued to engineer combat battalions, and 
to certain small water supply detachments which accompany 
isolated army units such as reconnaissance battalions, topo 
gra phical battalions, aviation regiments, heavy pontoon bat 
talions, etc. The other development is the mobile unit, a 
considerably larger piece of equipment, which is standard 
issue to all water supply battalions attached to field armies. 

The highly compact portable unit comes in two parts, 
neither of which is larger than an ash can. One, the pump- 
ing and chemical purifying unit, can be handled by a 
couple of men of average strength; but the other, a filter 
unit filled with gravel and fine sand, requires at least four 
men to move it. Both parts are normally lifted from the 1%- 
ton truck which is a part of the standard portable unit issue, 
and are moved as near as possible to the water source. 

Sometimes water must be lifted from a stream running 
through a narrow defile, and to handle such a contingency 
the portable units include several small 55-gallon-per-min- 
ute gasoline pumps which can be run in series to raise the 
water up out of the defile to the regular pumping and puri- 
fication sections. 

One of these portable units will produce about 20,000 
gallons of water a day. A stream no larger than a foot wide, 
and two inches deep, moving only ten feet a minute, 
furnishes enough water to keep the unit going at maximum 
efhicic ency. 

The larger mobile water unit produces upwards of 100,- 
000 gallons of water a day. It operates on exactly the same 
prins ples as the portable unit, but like the “Sterilab” of 
World War I is permanently installed in a heavy truck. It 
is used mostly to establish semi-permanent water-points in 
the army service areas behind combat zones. 

Purification of the water produced by these two units 
well-tested methods used for many years in mu- 
al and other water works—but on a tremendously 
speeded up and simplified scale. Chlorine is the major 
Puriier: as the water is pumped, chlorine is fed into the 
water in carefully calculated amounts, from a “pot” which 
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is a permanent part of each unit. Aluminum sulphate 
(alum), soda ash, and other chemicals are also fed into the 
water from smaller pots; these coagulate the solids sus 
pended in it. From the chemical purifying unit, the water 
is pumped through the heavy filter units, which eliminate 
the solid previously coagulated by the chemical treatment. 

Finally it is pumped into one of the huge, 3,000-gallon 
portable canvas storage tanks which are standard issue for 
all water supply units. These ungainly pieces of equipment 
are usually placed on a rough board Hooring, directly on 
the ground, though in special circumstances they may be 
elevated on improvised platforms or, if nothing better is at 
hand, even in convenient adjacent trees. 

There have been many instances where water comes 
from streams so turbid and so full of poisonous organic 
matter that these processes could not eliminate all the im 
purities. When this happens, the water supply specialists 
set up some more of the canvas tanks ordinarily used for 
water storage, and use them as emergency sedimentation 
basins. Water is pumped directly into the tanks and is al 
lowed to remain there twenty- four hours, or longer if pos- 
sible, permitting the solids to settle to the bottom. Sedi 
mentation can be hastened by putting charcoal powder and 
other coagulators in the water. When settling is complete, 
or as nearly so as time will permit, the water is pumped 
through the purifying and filter units, where dangerous 
bacteria and most of the remaining sediments are re moved, 
and thence flows to the storage tanks. 

Water supply and purification officers are the first to ad 
mit that water purification techniques as elementary as these 
will definitely not produce the kind of drinking water the 
average civilian is used to. But it is pure, and at the front 
the soldier isn’t too particular about the esthetic qualities of 
his drinking water. 

In many instances water cannot be found in sufficient 
quantities from existing surface sources, even far behind the 
lines. There were practically no running streams in North 
Africa. Lakes there are much scarcer than mirages. There 
fore we have various types of well-drilling equipment for 
obtaining water from underground sources. The simplest 
is known as the drivepoint well-rig. With it two men can 
develop small but steady supplies inside of from one to 
three hours, provided there is water to be found within 
fifty feet of the surface, and rock or hard clay formations do 
not interfere with the hand driving. For deeper wells, elabo 
rate rotary and percussion well-rigs are issued. These require 
a sizable crew of men to operate, and anything from a couple 
of days to several weeks before the source can be fully 
exploited. 

The larger rigs obviously cannot be of much use in a 
swiftly moving battle situation. They are valuable only for 
dev eloping permanent water points in the rear areas. Drilled 
wells bring water up from as little as fifty feet to as much as 
1,500 feet below ground; such equipment may well be a de- 
cisive factor in the supply picture of a campaign in arid or 
semi-arid areas. 

An entirely different kind of problem had to be met in 
places where fresh water was entirely lacking. There are 
spots of land on the Pacific, for instance, where there is not 
enough fresh water to supply even a small contingent of 
troops. So to supply these islets of great strategic importance, 
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An engineer water installation on the Alaska Highway. 


we have a compact, mobile distillation unit of the two-phase 
type, which will distill about 2,000 gallons of salt-free water 
a day from ocean sources. 

l'roops using a distillation unit to provide drinking and 
cooking water, however, never have enough left over for 
washing. These men are issued a soap which lathers well 
in salt water. Men stationed on some of the waterless Pacific 
islands do all their washing in sea water with this soap. 

Wherever there is fighting, the problem of cleanliness is 
a pressing one. Uncleanliness means lice, with the ever 
present threat of typhus. It means dirt, with a hundred and 
one dirt-borne diseases. At the front thorough washing is 
nearly impossible, but for use in areas close behind the 
front, there is issued a unique portable shower unit with a 
mobile water heater. A more elaborate mobile delousing 
unit is available farther behind the lines. Between these 
two pieces of equipment, the incidents of dirt-borne diseases 
will in all likelihood be brought lower than ever before in 
war history. 

Water transport was the final problem the water experts 
and their collaborators had to lick, and this called for the 
development of an efficient series of water transport ve- 
hicles. Huge tanks trailers carrying 1,500 gallons of water, 
tank trucks with a capacity of 700 gallons, and (recently) 
little trailers holding 250 gallons, have all been made a 
part of the water supply equipment of every army. They 
are extremely sturdy vehicles; all have specially designed 
sanitary t tank linings; and some have ingenious water-heat- 
ing units for use in excessively cold climates. 

The 250-gallon unit, incidentally, is just coming into 
use. It is gradually replacing a less efficient method of dis- 
tributing water from water points to individual company 
messes. This older method involved the use of truck-loads 
of five-gallon tins, identical in design to the ubiquitous army 
gasoline tins, and of old-fashioned, unwieldy milk cans. 
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One interesting point about 
recent developments in ¢ ‘nnec. 
tion with water supply th 
gradual elimination of rubber 
tires on some of the Wier 
equipment. Items such as dis 
tillation units, large v 
and mobile purification 
are being put on skids. When 
needed for operations well be 
hind the lines, these u 
skidded off their trail 
set to work, while the 
and their prime movers can be 
used for other jobs. 


ORGANIZATION 

The organization of specia 
water supply troops pr ented 
one major problem: ho 
sure the distribution of water 
to army components of great 
varying size and function, and 
all of extreme mobility. In g 
very real way, the supply and 
purification equipment that e 
isted dictated the major outlines of the water sp: 
organization charts; but the general nature of the oper tion 
to be undertaken by the army had also to be considered 

Two major water supply specialist organizations wer 
charted as soon as there were enough data on water require 
ments. The smaller unit, designed to serve with combat 
troops at the front, was made an integral part of the eng 
neer combat battalion which is found in every infantry « 
vision, task force or corps. The battalion is composed of « 
headquarters and service company with about 150 officer 
and men, and three combat companies, each including 20) 
officers and men. The combat companies do the militan 
engineering work necessary at the front: demolitions, bridge 
building, road repair, construction of obstacles and artillen 
emplacements, camouflage, reconnaissance, and so on 

The water supply troops belong to the headquarters 
service company, and ordinarily include one technical ser 
geant, known as the “water service supervisor, 
water supply and purification operators. These men ar 
charge of the portable supply and en units 
canvas storage tanks, gasoline pumps, tank trucks 
trailers which they use in locating, rie il pumping 
purifying, storing « and transporting water. They a 
vising specialists i in the actual supply of water at the tron 
Four men operate the portable unit. The specialists mah 
up their four-man crews by requisitioning pers el trom 
combat companies when needed. In all cases their respons” 
bility for getting water to individual company messes 2” 


Lyster bags ceases when they have filled their canv 
storage tanks with purified water. From there on it 1s ‘ 
job of unit mess sergeants or water technicians to get th 


water to their unit areas. 

It should be borne in mind that the engineer battalion 
troops are not just engineers. The water specialists, the 
demolitioneers, the camoufleurs, the bridge b 


ders, the 
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oneers are also fighting men. In addition to their own 
ecialized tasks, they have to know how to shoot a gun, 
r fling a gre ‘nade, or jab a bayonet in where it will do the 
st good, just as expertly as the infantryman. They have 
_ if they want to live, for they are in just as constant con- 
t with the enemy as any tankman or infantryman or 
tilleryman. 
[he second major water supply troop organization set 
p is the water supply battalion. It is attached to a field 
my, and is composed of a headquarters and service com- 
iny with a total of over 120 officers and men, three water 
ipply companies with 120 officers and men each, and an 
‘tached medical detachment of fifteen officers and en- 
sted men. Its functions are numerous and complex, but the 
most important, from the point of view of a fighting army, 
its job of supplementing the front line water supply. 
Combat zone water supply sources are often unreliable. 


They may have been made non-drinkable by enemy action 


machine oil, dynamite. Often they are insufficient for 
front line needs, especially in desert areas. The water bat- 
talion must furnish and transport water to combat engi- 
neer water-points whenever their own supplies are not 
large enough. And it is also responsible for developing 
portable water for the varied needs of a modern field army 
both in its rear combat zones and its widespread communi- 
cations zones. It must supply water for hospitals, head- 
quarters, reserve troops’ company messes, and the special 
companies, battalions and regiments which are always at- 
tached to a modern army. A water battalion has enough 
personnel and equipment to produce nearly a million gal- 
lons of purified water a day. 

Each of the three water supply companies includes, in 
addition to a company headquarters, a distribution platoon 
and a production platoon. A clear indication of the major 
problem in actual military water supply today is the fact that 
the distribution platoon is nearly a third again as large as 
the production platoon. Water, once located, is useless unless 
it can be gotten to the men who need it. To handle this dis- 
tribution work, a water battalion has something over 150 
tank trucks and trailers, plus special cargo trucks and 
miscellaneous motor vehicles for repair and other functions. 

In addition to a goodly number of mobile water supply 
units, some of which are held in reserve in the headquarters 
and service company, the water supply battalion’s equip- 
ment includes an amazing variety of other items. Besides the 
motorized vehicles, it carries a variety of well-rigs, large 
and small canvas storage tanks (the latter being used as 
often as not for watering livestock), air-compressors, supple- 
mentary centrifugal gasoline pumps, and an enormous 
range of miscellaneous repair parts, thousands of feet of 
exible and rigid pipe, carpenter tool sets, duplicating sets, 
sign painting equipment, plumbing sets, and so on. It even 
includes a small but comprehensive library on the problems 
: ter supply. 

ne thing the battalion does not do is to construct any of 
:. larger permanent or semi-permanent water facilities 
behind the lines—it is strictly an operational unit. The 
only kind of “construction” work it does—outside of such 
sma!! but necessary earthworks as its personnel can do 
without special equipment—is well drilling: not, of course, 
strictly construction. Permanent or semi-permanent instal- 


lations such as reservoirs, dams and pipe lines are built by 
the Construction Corps, another facility of the Corps of 
Engineers. 

The most dramatic water supply stories to be told after 
this war is over will probably come from some of those little 
four-man crews with their single portable units which 
have accompanied detachments of special troops on danger 
ous and isolated missions at the various fronts. All honor to 
them. But the real dogging work, the solid, humdrum, 
everyday job of getting millions of gallons of water under 
circumstances of inconceivable primitiveness and aggra 
vating discomfort, is being done by these specialists. 


- Water Suppry in Norru Arrica 


By the time the decision of the British and American 
commanders-in-chief to launch the North African cam- 
paign had been made, sometime in 1942, the Army's water 
supply program had had a few spotty tests in the Aleutians, 
along the Alaska Highway, and in the Pacific area. But 
there had been little time for advance planning. However, 
our first offensive campaign in Algeria and Tunisia was 
broached long enough before the actual attack so that ex 
haustive information on existing water supply conditions 
there could be collected. 

The Office of Strategic Services was responsible for col 
lecting all the needed advance data on the North African 
terrain, including climatic conditions, population condi 
tions and customs, problems of roads and of transport, types 
of fauna and flora, the situation as regards indigenous food 
supplies—and the all-important problem of existing water 
conditions. They set to work as soon as the campaign was 
decided on, bringing all our informational resources, public 
and private, to bear on the question. 

As a result of their researches, the OSS issued for mili 
tary use a collection of five huge volumes of secret reports 
on North African conditions, which gave the Army as 
complete a picture of the geography, economics, politics 
and sociology of a particular piece of territory as has ever 
been gathe red together i in one pl ice. 

A good part of this exhaustive re port dealt with water 
conditions in the area. The facts were not encouraging. 
Climate in North Africa ran from semi-arid, though fe rtile, 
to absolute desert. It appeared that as far as available sup 
plies went, Algeria and Tunisia did not have even enough 
water for its own population. Europeans, partly because of 
the scarcity of water, but also because of the pollution of 
existing supplies, were accustomed to drinking wines and 
bottled waters imported from Europe or produced in small 
quantities in the area itself. The natives, especially in 
rural areas, frequently were able to supply themselves with 
no more than one half of the total amount of water they 
needed for drinking purposes. The slack was taken up by 
the consumption of goat milk and of melons, grapes, 
oranges and other native fruits. 

Some parts of the area had seasons of heavy rainfall, 
especially along the coastal strip. But little of this rain was 
being conserved for human use. Most of it came in the 
form of violent flash floods which ran off the eroded soil in 
tempestuous torrents. The natives had never learned how 
to impound these waters in reservoirs, and except in a few 
districts, the colonial administrations had not bothered to 
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erect modern waterworks to do so. Even some of the larger 
cities which had man-made reservoirs, or deep wells, had 
such limited resources of water that none could be spared 
for invading armies. 

The possibilities of developing new sources were two- 
fold: First, deep well drilling, to tap ground water resources 
150 to 1,000 feet under ground; and second, building new 
reservoirs or enlarging existing ones to store part of the 
surface rainwater which fell during the rainy season. Such 
sources of supply, because of the tortured geography of the 
area, would in all likelihood be few and far between. Much 
of the water needed for troops fighting in the desert areas 
would, it seemed, have to be transported over hundreds of 
miles of rough roads from places of more abundant supply 
in the coastal areas of Morocco and Algeria. In other words, 
it seemed that the general situation in North Africa was 
such as would put the effectiveness of our Army’s water 
supply tactics through a brutal test, right at the start of the 
war. 

And that turned out to be true from the first hour of 
the landings last November. One of the beforehand dis- 
coveries made was that surface water supplies along the 
coastal areas where our troops were to land were polluted 
and insufficient; and in addition, many of them were under 
the control of French troops who had not yet cast their 
fortunes with our side. The situation demanded ground 
water specialists who could develop water sources right at 
the beachheads. 

And that, as a result of good planning all the way 
through, is what actually happened. Among the troops first 
ashore at Oran, Casablanca, and other points along the 
coast, were some ground-water scientists from the U. S. 
Geological Survey, pressed into service by army engineers, 


-who knew in advance the kind of problem its water supply 


troops were up against. 

Now, one of the little known facts which these geologists 
had learned from experience was that it is possible to de- 
velop small but useful supplies of fresh water by carefully 
digging down through the sand on a beach only a hundred 
feet or so above the high-water mark, and tapping the pools 
of fresh water which usually overlie the seawater at those 
points. This knowledge the water specialists put to immedi- 
ate practice. 

Drive point wells, consisting of lengths of pipe pointed 
at one end and perforated just above the point so that the 
water could seep through, were driven with wooden mauls 
down into the sand. Old fashioned pitcher-pumps of a type 
once frequent on American farms were screwed on top of 
the pipe-lengths sticking out of the ground. And fresh, 
drinkable water was then pumped up from the pools thus 
tapped, within less than a hundred feet of the rolling waves 
of the Atlantic. Enough of these drive point wells were 
sunk, it is understood, to supply the minimum needs of 
most of our landing troops until the engineers were able to 
develop more permanent and plentiful supplies from cap- 
tured wells and reservoirs farther inland. 
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Close on the heels of the portable water units any , 
water supply battalion with its elaborate well-drilliny equip 
ment and its mobile units. Little has been revealec as ye: 
on the actual history of our Army's water supply in Nort 
Africa. Such information must be considered restricied 
terial, as long as it might be useful to the enemy—w hich j 
may even now, though there are no more Axis troops i 
Tunisia. The best knowledge we have of a practic 
supply problem in the area comes from the British Eight} 
Army during its amazing march across Libya. 

The Eighth Army—a relatively small, integrated. swift} 
moving body of troops—required approximately 5,000 ton; 
of water every day during its 3,000 mile march. Four-fifths 
of this supply was transported by truck, tanker, barge o; 
temporary pipeline clear from the Nile, near Alexandria jr 
Egypt, a distance nearly two-thirds as great as the widi! 
of the United States. To supply this water as well as othe; 
battle equipment, the British used more transport such 
trucks, trailers and caterpillars, than was being used in the 
whole of the London area, largest city in the world, at the 
time. In addition, an immense number of water barge: 
tankers, scows, freighters and so on sneaked more war ma 
terial (including water) along the coasts of North Afric 
to prearranged depots near the line of advance. Some of 
the water of course came from desert sources found along 
the route. To indicate the difficulties to be encountered ir 
developing desert water supplies, we have the story of a 
advanced well-drilling unit attached to the Eighth Am 
which located a possible well site near an abandoned oasis 
The surface water was small in amount, intermittent in 
supply, and too foul to drink; but the British engineer 
knew that far down in the sand there was good water to be 
had for the digging. So the drilling crew set to work. They 
drilled day after day; and slowly the head of the drill wen 
down—50 feet, 75, 100, 125. A week passed, 200 feet, 25( 
feet, 300 feet. Still only a trickle of water. Finally, at the 
end of the second week, and 325 feet down, they hit 
permanent supply of cold water. Even after that it t X k a few 
days to rig up pumps, well casings and storage facilities 
and by the time the source was fully developed, the advane 
troops of Montgomery’s army were several hundred miles 
ahead. However, the water from the new source relieve 
the pressure all along the line and did its inestim ible bit 
in getting the Tommies to their final objective at the tip 
Cape Bon. 

It can be taken for granted that our experience in A 
geria and Tunisia has been of equal difficulty, bot! 
ing the development of sources and the transpor 
water once found. But the planning, the equipment 
velopment and the personnel training which our Army had 
done in the years before the campaign was even dreamed of 
assured in advance that we would have adequate water sup 
plies from the dry and sandy wastes of Tunisia anc Algeria 
The final victory of our troops in the Tunisian s: ctor =e 
living witness to the fact that the water supply specialists 
have done a big job and done it well. 











[ue Crvit War AND THE BLoopy 13TH of Marcu 


_ Wits the Civil War—or War Between the States, or War 
the Rebellion; it all depends on your antecedents and 
urrent environment—and the years immediately following, 
e form of temporary rank, the brevet, reached its fullest 
flowering. Indeed, its very profusion contributed to its 
dex line. Another, Volunteer as distinguished from Regular 
rank, foreshadowed the future dev elopment of Mex. 
In 1861, war was still regarded as a civic avocation which 
equired no particular training. The office of major general 
req juired no more apprenticeship than did the office of Gov- 
ernor or Senator. The result was that the first three major 
generals of Volunteers were stout-hearted civilians—Banks, 
Ben Butler, and John A. Dix—while Regulars and former 
\egulars obtained Volunteer commissions principally 
through friendships outside the Army. Meade had good 
connections in Philadelphia. Grant became a general be- 
cause an interested Congressman persuaded the administra- 
tion that southern Illinois was entitled to a brigadier. Regi- 
mental officers, under the 1861 Volunteer Act, were ap- 
pointed by the Governors of the States. On occasion, State 
commissions were granted to Regulars; Sheridan became 
0 —_ of a Michigan cavalry regiment, Schofield a major 
1 the Missouri artillery. As the war dragged on, more and 

more Regulars obtained commissions as general officers in 
> USV. At Gettysburg, for example, Regulars or ex- 
oe, irs commanded all the corps save one. 

* he Confederacy made good use of its available military 

lent; the Union never devised any scheme for using to 
full advantage its experienced soldiers, trained at public 
_ nse. One consequence was that a good many Regular 

rs fought the entire war as captains and majors; another 
that the Confederacy won the first two years of the 
coniiict. 


he system of promotion by brevet was extended to the 


ta 
ta 


Volunteer forces in 1863, with a proviso that such brevets 
would not in any circumstances carry increased pay. The 
resultant discrimination was resented by the bugaloos, and 
“ years later Congress enacted that no brevets of any 


should entitle the holder to additional compensation 
in eny circumstances. But the bestowal of brevets, Regular 
‘olunteer, was not affected by this restriction. 





PART TWO 





Mex Rank Through 
the Ages 


By Lieutenant Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener 


If contem 
porary reactions are reliable, the contributions of an officer 
to the campaign against General Lee were perhaps less 
significant in this connection than his opinions in the 
campaign against General McClellan (the 
candidate for President). Here are some excerpts from the 


Some brevets were conferred during the war. 


Democratic 


letters of Meade’s discerning aide, Lieutenant Colonel! 
Lyman: 
October 17, 1864. “They send down three brevets of 


brigadiers only one of which has been recommended by 
General Meade; and all three are men from the 
dreaded and uncertain state of Pennsylvania.” 

November 6, 1864. “Last Sunday . was marked by 
the arrival of one Alden, a rather dull Captain of the 
Adjutant General’s Department, who was however a wel 
come bird to the army, as he brought a large number of 
brevets for many deserving officers.” 

(The election in 1864 was held on November 8.) 

December 6, 1864. “There arrived Captain Alden, with 

253 brevets, of all grades, for the Army of the Potomac. 
We are all very melancholy over General Williams, who, 
though one of the most deserving officers in the whole 
army, could not be brevetted because that would make him 
rank the Adjutant-General of the whole army, 
General Thomas. They were not so careful to except 
Barnard, whom they formerly made a Major General 
though his chief, Delafield, was only a Brigadier. It is to 
be considered however, that Major- General Barnard had 
found leisure from his military duties to publish a criticism 
on the Peninsular Campaign, or in other words, a campaign 
document against McClellan, which is a circumstance that 
alters cases.” 

Once the war was over, the floodgates were opened. “The 
government appeared not to know where to stop in the 
bestowal of these military honors, and no one who had 
earned reward, even in the smallest degree, was knowingly 
overlooked. Brevet shoulder straps were showered down 
‘as thick as leaves in Vallambrosa.’” It made no difference 
where the service was performed, or in what capacity. 
Adjutants, inspectors, judge advocates, commissaries general 
of subsistence, commissaries general of prisoners, quarter- 
masters, provost marshals, recruiting officers, surgeons, engi- 
neers, ordnance officers, all were brevetted “for faithful and 
meritorious services during the war.” The circumstance 
that almost all of these brevet promotions for noncombatant 
services were dated from March 13, 1865, led the wags of 
the day to speak of “the bloody 13th of March.” And the 
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brevets were not restricted to single promotions. Two, three, 
and four were awarded at a clip; there was nothing unusual 
in captains winding up as BGs, or majors as major generals. 

Some of the brevets were in the nature of rewards for 
loyal longevity. Officers who had risen to be colonels of 
regiments before the war, when promotion was by seniority 
and retirement for age did not exist, were, if they survived 
the struggle, brevetted brigadier generals from March 13, 
1865, “for long and faithful services in the army”; among 
these were the aged Bonneville, colonel of the 3rd Infantry 
since 1855; George Wright, who had commanded the 9th 
Infantry for the same length of time; Gustavus Loomis, 
whose eagles in the 5th Infantry dated from 1851; and 
William Gates, colonel of the 3rd Artillery since 1845. 
Craig of the Ordnance, also a colonel since 1851, was 
similarly rewarded. The venerable Thayer, Father of the 
Military Academy, received a like honor. And successive 
brevets of lieutenant colonel, colonel and brigadier general, 
all from March 13, were awarded Paymaster Thomas Leslie, 
a major since 1838, “for the faithful and meritorious per- 
formance of duty in the Pay Department during the con- 
tinuous period of fifty years’ service.’ 

Diligence and honesty were not their own rewards. 
Medical Purveyor Satterlee received three brevets, up to and 
including one star, “for diligent care and attention in pro- 
curing army supplies as Medical Purveyor, and for economy 
and fidelity i in the disbursement of large sums of money.” 

There were other brevets, necessarily, for gallantry in 
action. Young Ranald Mackenzie, USMA 1862, won six 
brevets, from first lieutenant through brigadier general, all 
~ the field of battle, as did E. M. McCook of the 4th 

— alry. Truman Seymour of the Artillery added five Civil 

Var brevets to two won in the Mexican War, all seven of 
be m in action. Zealous Tower of the Engineers was 
another seven brevet officer, three in the Mexican War, 
four in the Civil War, every one of them for field service 
against the enemy. Rewards such as these were obviously 
on a different plane from those for efficient paper shuffling 
or accurate counting of beans. It is but fair to add that the 
sentiment of the Army deprecated the staff brevets. 

The Volunteers were not forgotten. The list of their 
brevets extends to over 563 pages in the General Orders for 
1867. General Fry notes that “Brevets on the officers of the 
volunteer forces were liberally bestowed, and, as an instance 
of the latitude in this matter, it is recorded that the brevet 
of second lieutenant was bestowed on Private Frederick W. 
Stowe, of the Ist Connecticut Light Artillery, ‘for meritori- 
ous services,’ to date from June 12, 1865.” 

The Stowe case actually happened; the curious will find 
due confirmation in GO 65 of 1867, at page 446. Un- 
fortunately, no such documentation is available to authenti- 
cate the canard, then current and now reverently exhumed, 
about Susie the mule, who “for faithful and meritorious 
services in the Quartermaster’s Department during the 
war’ was brevetted a horse. 


“Norutnc Bur A Prece or PARCHMENT” 


One further step, however, remained to be taken before 
the rights of the Volunteers were fully recognized. Under 
the Army Reorganization Act of 1866, all of the lieutenan- 
cies in the new infantry and cavalry regiments, one-third of 


the other vacancies in the cavalry, and one-half of thom jp 
the infantry, were to be filled by former Volunteers. | rder 
to put these officers on a parity with those who had | en in 
the Regular Army throughout the war, so far as breve!. wer, 
concerned, it was enacted that Regular Army brevet 
be conferred upon them “on account of gallant, meri 
or faithful conduct in the Volunteer service” prior to their 
appointment in the Regular Army. 

These brevets were all dated from March 2, 1867 vhen 
the Enabling Act was approved; among the worthily earned 
ones of high rank which were conferred might be noted 


successive brevets as brigadier and major general to a {ormer 


division commander, Nelson A. Miles, whose first commis 
sion in the regular establishment was colonel of the 40th 
Infantry. 

A few other commissions appeared out of line. First Lieu 
tenant Adam Badeau, 4th Infantry, was awarded fix 
brevets at a clip, through Brigadier General; and Second 
Lieutenant Ely S. Parker of the 2nd Cavalry got six at on: 
time, also through Brigadier General. Both of these officers 
however, were aides to the General of the Army, so that 
they ranked as full colonels for the time being in any event 
Besides, all of their four colleagues had already been 
brevetted brigadiers. 

One other curiosity deserves notice, the so-called “choler 
brevets.” Some thirteen surgeons were brevetted, five to th 
grade of brigadier general, for services in epide ‘emi [ 
meritorious and distinguished services at New Orleans, | 
where cholera and yellow fever prevailed”; “for meritorious 
services voluntarily rendered during the prevalence of 
cholera at Fort Harker, Kan.”; and similar citations. 

By the beginning of 1869, the situation caused by thes 

“lavish bestowals of brevets” had led to great dissatisfact 
and confusion. Brevet rank still gave precedence or 
courts-martial and on detachments, and entitled the wearer 
to the uniform and the title of the brevet grade. In 3 al 
army of less than 50,000, entitled by law to five substant 
major generals, there were 133 additional major gener: 
brevet. Of the sixty colonels commanding regiments 
but four were brevet generals. The staff, in particul: ir, W 
loaded with brevet rank. General James A. Garfield, ' 
same who subsequently became President, summed up 
matter in blunt terms on behalf of the House Coeeel 
on Military Affairs: 

“Great abuse has gradually crept into the service in t 
matter of brevet promotions. Brevet rank, originally d 
signed as a recognition of special gallantry in battle, 
come to have little meaning, except as an indication of ' 
officer's intuence in Washington. In many cas officer 
who had never heard a hostile gun, and w those duties in the 
late war were purely clerical, have obtained the highes! 
rank, while officers who served with distinction in t 
field, but who had no political influence at Washington, 
received no brevets. The officers on the staff are nearly 3 
highly brevetted. In the Adjutant’s General’s departmen' 
all the officers have one or more brevets; in the Inspector 
General’s department all but one. In the Bureau o! Mili 
tary Justice all the officers are brevetted. Of the 72 quartet 
masters there are but seven who have not breve' high 
than their substantive rank, and in the subsisten iat 
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ment all the officers are so distinguished. So indiscriminate 
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unwise has the conferring of brevets been that it is now 
ossible to judge from an officer's title or uniform what 
actual position and command may be. Ideas of relative 
k are confused and lost. Captains command majors and 
nels, and a colonel not unfrequently finds two or three 
evet generals among the company and field officers of his 
‘iment. On courts-martial and detachments these brevets 
vnfer actual rank and command, so that an officer who has 
grown gray in the service and risen to high lineal rank may 
find his place at the board of the court-martial table, or his 
C namie of troops, taken from him by a a young subaltern 
who is profusely decorated with brevets.’ 

[hese views but echoed the sentiments of the War De- 
partment and of the Army, and Congress was prompt to 
take remedial action. The Act of March 1, 1869, repealed 
old AW 61, which had given effect to brevet rank on courts 
and detachments, and provided in addition that future 
brevets should only be conferred in time of war, and then 
solely for “distinguished conduct and public service in the 

resence of the enemy.” Two days later the appropriation 
bill declared that brevet rank should not entitle an officer to 
precedence or command except by special assignment of the 
President, and even in that event should not entitle any 
officer to additional pay or allowances. 

Only one source of confusion remained to be cleared up. 
It was still possible, despite the 1869 legislation, for a cap- 
tain, say, to wear his uniform as brevet brigadier general 
while drilling his company, and for the post adjutant to say 
to him, “General, sir, the major desires that you dismiss 
' your company, and report to his office.” Whereupon Cap- 
tain and Brevet Brigadier General Brown would turn over 
his company to the second-in-command, First Lieutenant 
and Brevet Colonel Jones, and would report at head- 
quarters to Major Smith, the post commander. It was to 
remedy such anomalies that Congress provided in the Act 
of June 15, 1870, that no officer should wear while on duty 
any uniform other than that of his actual rank, nor be ad- 
dressed in orders or official communications by any title 
other than that of his actual rank. He could still sign him- 
self “Bvt. Maj. Gen.” if he liked, but his mail would reach 
him as “Lt. Col.” or whatever else his actual rank might be. 
For all practical purposes, the legislation of 1869-70 spelled 
the end of brevets. “Although brevets still exist in name,’ 
wrote General Fry in 1877, “they have lost the privileges 
which were worth claiming, the rights which were worth 
exert sing, and the honors which were worth contending 
for Chey are occasionally called into operation for purposes 
of command, but this is done solely for the advantage or 
convenience of the government, and not for the benefit of 
the officers holding them.” And even this latter incident 
was curtailed in 1883, by a proviso which permitted officers 
to be assigned according to brevet rank only when actually 
engaged in hostilities; this limitation was intended to save 
the extra pay which might otherwise accrue to the brevet 
general's newly appointed aides. 

The years that followed brought only a few more dying 
gasps from the virtually dead brevet. The phrase “in time 
Of in the 1869 Act had been construed by the War 














































Dep.rtment and by the President to include Indian hostili- 
ra t the Senate consistently refused to confirm brevets 
Or 


antry against the redskins. General Sherman, ap- 
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pealed to for a statement of his views in 1878, pointed out 
that if brevet commissions were right and should be con- 
ferred for any wars—implying that he would vote “No” 
both counts—they should be conferred for services pad 
the Indians, “because these wars call for the largest meas- 
ures of risk, exposure, and toil, and every possible stimulus 
of honor and profit should be held out to encourage officers 
to struggle for success.” 

But it took Congress until 1890 to veer around to the same 
mode of thinking. In that year, finally, it passed an Act 
authorizing the President to appoint to brevet rank all 
officers commended by their Department Commanders, 
with the concurrence of the Commanding General of the 
Army, for gallant service in action against hostile Indians 
since 1867; but the brevets so conferred should bear date 
only from the passage of the Act, which went on to reaffirm 
that brevet rank should be considered strictly honorary, and 
to confer no privilege of precedence or command, not 
already provided for by law. As the House Committee 
pointed out, “It is simply a recognition of gallant services 
performed long ago.” Some of the prospe ctive beneficiaries 
were already dead, and some resigned; “to them it is tardy 
recognition of faithful and valiant service to the country, 
which costs us nothing but a sheet of parchment. Not 
until 1894 were any appointments made under authority 
of this Act, and then a number of officers declined ge 
honor. After all, it was valueless to a captain in 1894, t 
be made a brevet captain as of 1890 on account of ete a 
back in the seventies. 

One final feeble whisper remained. Late in the nineties, 
legislation was introduced to confer on ex-Volunteers still 
in the service Regular brevets equivalent to the highest 
Volunteer rank they may have held, by brevet or otherwise. 
The Senate amended the proposal to make the matter dis- 
cretionary rather than automatic; the bill became law early 
in 1897 without the President's signature; and the authority 
conferred seems never to have been exercised. The purpose? 
Here is all the House Committee could muster in its 
favor: “It simply gives a few officers who were brevetted for 
gallant services the right to wear the uniform of brevet 
rank when not on duty.” 


SpanisH War VoLtunreers; Worip War | 
Nationat ARMY 


The Spanish War's military organization began by re- 
flecting the past and ended by foreshadowing the future. 
The first legislation provided for Volunteers organized and 
officered by the States. Federal appointments were re- 
stricted to general and staff officers and were available for 
Regulars, who could accept such appointments without 

vacating their permanent commissions. They could also 
accept regimental Volunteer commissions, to the extent of 
one Regular field officer per regiment; the other places were 
reserved for patriotic civilians. 

The influence of the Civil War was still dominant in 
1898. The President, most of his cabinet, the leaders of 
Congress, and all the senior officers of the Army were 
veterans of that conflict. It was natural to them to organize 
an Army on the Civil War pattern, and while no civilian 
generals were appointed at the outset—putting Fitz Lee and 
Joe Wheeler back in Yankee uniforms (with two-starred 
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shoulder straps) was after all a recognition of military ex 
perience — the Administration was not disposed to alter 
the century-old American pattern of citizen-to-general-to- 
preside ‘ntial-chair. From Washington to Benjamin Harri 
son, successful citizen soldiers had obtained high f favor, and, 
as the Populists’ candidacy of General J. B. Weaver in 
1892 had shown, ex-generals were politically “available” 
for any cause. Major McKinley was not likely to upset an 
apple-cart so well established, and besides, for thirty years 
the Army had been a mere frontier force, chasing ( ‘and on 
occasion being chased by) the Indians. 

So we raised volunteers, and fought an amateur war, and 
then that good fortune which smiles also on little children 
and inebriated men caused the Spaniards to give up four 
months after the shooting started. Then we were left with 
a Philippine Insurrection and no army to fight it. By that 
time, however, some of the lessons had been learned, and 
Congress provided for federally organized volunteers, to do 
the necessary mopping up. Of the regiments thus formed, 
all but one were commanded by Regulars, and when hos- 
tilities were finally over the country was pretty well com- 
mitted to the proposition that the training and experience 
of Regular officers should be employed in leading the vastly 
increased forces which a war would render necessary. 

Adherence to that view was doubtless one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why, though we were relatively as unprepared 
in 1917 as twenty years earlier, we produced a real army 
and fought a real war. The old Volunteer notion, spear- 
headed by Theodore Roosevelt’s project for a division of 
his own in France, though authorized by the Selective Serv- 
ice Law, was promptly and effectually squelched; and when 
the ex-President and ex-Rough Rider left W ashington after 
hearing the decision, with sadness and bitterness in his 
heart, his return home marked the final end of that amateur- 
in-arms notion which had cost the country so much in blood 
and treasure in the past. 

The plan of 1917 envisaged an Army of three com- 
ponents, Regular Army, National Guard, and National 
Army, the last composed of drafted men. (The term 

“selectee” was not then in vogue.) Two types of temporary 
promotion were available for Regulars: commissions in the 
National Army, which went to all the Mex generals and 
which were not limited as to numbers; and temporary pro- 
motions in the Regular Army, designed to fill, and limited 
by, the resultant vacancies. Emergency officers were com- 
missioned either in the Officers’ Reserve Corps or in the 
National Army; the former at this time was restricted by 
law as to sections, age of appointees, and grades available. 
Only medicos could go higher than major in the ORC. 

As is well known, a great deal of confusion ensued, as 
well as considerable feeling between components. The 
Gordian knot was finally cut by GO 73 of 1918, which 
discontinued all the separate designations, merged all the 
components into the “United States Army,” and discon- 


tinued temporary promotions in the Regular Army, appoint- 
ments in the Reserve Corps, and provisional and temporary 
appointments in the grade of second lieutenant. Hencefor- 
ward all promotion was to be temporary, and all commis- 
sions were issued in the United States Army. 
was at last a fact. 

With a very limited exception, two-star rank was the 


“One Army” 


military ceiling. The Act of October 6, 1917, rized 
the appointment, for the period of the olting en .ergenc 
only, of army and army corps commanders as ]i itenay 
generals and ‘of the “chief of staff and the comm. nde; 
the United States forces in France” as generals. U: der; 

authority, Major General John J. Pershing and Ma or Ge, 
eral Tasker H. Bliss were promptly made full gene:.\s. | 
General Bliss retired on the last day of 1917 becaus. of 
and though still retaining the office of Chief of St.if, acty 
ally functioned only as the American representatiy« on 
Supreme War Council at Versailles. 

In due course, Major General Peyton C. M 
selected as his permanent successor as Chief of Si 
that capacity became entitled to the rank that \ 

This created a difficulty, because the 
prov ided for two generals, while three positions . 
them. After all, the United States representative at \, 
sailles could not be a mere major general, on a par with tly 
secretariat. What to do? 

Perfectly simple; the War Department dusted off the ; 
brevet, and in May, 1918, General Bliss was nominate 
“to be general, by brevet, for distinguished conduct a1 
public service in the presence of the enemy.” The citation 
in that form was necessary in order to conform to the limi 
tations which Congress in 1869 had placed on breve 
appointments, and Versailles in May, 1918, was unque 
tionably in the presence of the enemy. At about the same 
time, by direction of the President, it was ordered that 

“General Bliss will continue on his present duty v th the 
brevet rank of General,” and that is how the Army ¢ 
third four-star general in 1917-18. This was the last breve 
commission awarded any officer of the United States len 
though the laws authorizing such commissions are stil! on 
the books. Incidentally, it was the highest grade of breve 
ever conferred on anyone. 

When the war ended, those laws were not resort: 
rewarding distinguished service. Congress establis hed 
DSM, and officers who ran depots and ran them well wer 
not brevetted, but decorated, a much more sensible reward 
one that was just as much appreciated by the recipient, 
rather more highly regarded by the beholder as well 

As the Army was demobilized, Regular officers were 
gradually discharged from their higher emergency commis 
sions. A few had been reclassified before the Armistice 
most of the rest reverted to their permanent rank in 191° 
but a select few retained their Mex rank until June > 
1920, when, by operation of the National Defense Act, 2 
emergency commissions terminated. Only Pershing’ com 
mission as General of the Armies of the United State 
granted permanently in September, 1919, survived 
duction. 

Finally, in 1930, Congress advanced retired officers | 
rank on the retired list to the highest grade held by the 
the World War, without—need it be said?—without a com 
sponding increase in retired pay. This was a gesture whi 
without confusing the administration of the Army. gt 
the right to wear the uniform and bear the title. It 0 
nothing, but it brought the gold of sunset into th 
years of many faithful officers, and in a measure | pt gre" 
the memory of their not inconsiderable accomplis!:ments 


The National Defense Act of 1920 killed no: only the 


the job. 
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x rank which had flourished in the war, it disposed also 
iny additional rank which had theretofore accompanied 
tain details. Being aide to a four-star general, for in- 
nce, would no longer carry the rank, pay and allowances 
, pees | And, for the first time, the law made peacetime 
wision for wartime Mex in the future: temporary war- 
ne rank for Regulars, all other wartime commissions to be 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
In 1933, in the law that established the NGUS, this was 
inged: “in time of war any officer of the Regular Army 
ointed to higher temporary grade, and all other persons 
pointed as officers, shall be appointed and commissioned 
the Army of the United States”—thereby, as the House 


Committee noted, “placing all officers upon an equal basis 


time of war and correcting one of the glaring mistakes 
made in the administration of officer personnel during the 
recent World War.” In 1940, with the first peacetime draft 

v on the books and a second World War already under- 
way, the clause “in time of war” was broadened to cover 
any period of national emergency determined by the Presi- 
, nt, and with that amendment the current phase of Mex 
began. (Today, “Army of the United States” means Mex; 
in the World War, after August, 1918, “United States 
Army” was Mex; and in much of the post Civil War legis- 
lation “Army of the United States” is used to mean the 
Regular Army. This is mentioned just in passing, to show 
the stark simplicity of the thing.) 

lhe result is that today Mex is very flexible, runs to all 
grades, and covers every component. Regulars, National 
Guardsmen, Reserve Officers, those appointed directly in 
the AUS without regard to component, retired officers, In- 
ictive Reserve Officers—all can and do share in the tem- 
porary promotion of the AUS. It is available equally to 
enlisted men graduating from the OCS to become second 
lieutenants, as well as for the general officers promoted to 
the highest grades. When it became expedient to promote 
Lieutenant General Eisenhower to a rank commensurate 
with his position as Allied Commander-in-Chief, it was not 
necessary to resort to the antiquated brevet. Nor was new 
legislation necessary to advance Generals MacArthur or 
\mold, or to make Mr. Knudsen a lieutenant general. 

No, Mex as she is currently spoken is suited to the 
necessities of large scale mobilization under conditions of 
global warfare. It is a flexible and equitable instrument, 
adequate to every demand except possibly one; that one 
- ency is in the field of Air Corps Mex. 

illy Mitchell’s explosions and the findings of the Mor- 
row ee had convinced a good many people that all 
was not well with the Army's Air Service. (That was its 
name until 1926.) For one thing, since flying was a recent 
accomplishment and promotion was based on length of serv- 
ice .\ir Service officers had very little rank; in 1926 they 
coul muster only two colonels, thirteen lieutenant colo- 
nels, and 102 majors. With the proposed expansion that 
start in that year, new second lieutenants were to be 
the Morrow Board and Congress both thought it 
sirable to make some provision for temporary promotion. 

The Air Corps Act of 1926 in consequence provided for 
temporary rank (plus pay of such rank), limited to two 
gra above the permanent grade, for officers of certain 
ommands and staffs, no temporary promotion to be 
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made, however, unless the Chief of the Air Corps certified 
that no officers of suitable rank were available for the duty 
requiring the increased rank. To protect the rights of non 
Air Corps officers, it was provided t es no officer temporarily 
promoted under the 1926 Act should be eligible to com 
mand outside of his own corps except by seniority under his 
permanent commission. 

But no action was taken to authorize these promotions 
until early in 1935, upon approval of the Baker Committee. 
(Remember them? They said the United States needed 
2,300 military planes.) A year's experience under the law 
convinced the War Department that the 1926 law was un 
workable, and Secretary Dern outlined its many faults to 
Congress. It was too restrictive, because not applicable to 
important duties. The lack of funds (for travel) limited 
selection to officers available locally. Each promotion re 
quired a particular assignment to be recommended by the 
Chief of the Air Corps and approved by the Secretary of 
War. It was impossible to apply any rule of seniority be 
cause of the controlling factor of availability. And the law 
had a very unfavorable psychological effect because of the 
uncertainty of relative rank with respect to each other. 
“Under the system in vogue,” wrote Mr. Dern, “the rela 
tive rank of individuals is disregarded, and an individual 
finds himself senior to his seniors today and possibly junior 
to his juniors tomorrow. A system of promotion which 
is dependent upon duty assignment alone, with its attendant 
objections, difficulties and vagaries, is unsatisfactory and 
will lessen the efficiency of the Air Corps.” 

The discrepancy between the rank available and that nec- 
essary showed the need for temporary promotions. According 
to the Department's best estimate, made early in 1936, the 
Air Corps in December, 1943, would have thirty-seven 
colonels, forty-seven lieutenant colonels, and 227 majors, 
and would need twenty-nine, eighty and 336 respectively. 
Congress therefore, in the Act of June 16, 1936, provided 
for a new system of temporary promotion. 

Under the 1936 Acct, temporary rank in the field gr: pats 
to carry the pay and allowances of the increased rank, 
to be available for such number of Regular Army Air Corps 
officers as the Secretary of War might determine to be neces 
sary. The law required that such temporary appointments 
be made in order of seniority in each grade in accordance 
with relative rank in permanent grade, and provided that 
the temporarily promoted officers should rank after those 
holding the permanent rank, and among themselves ac 
cording to their relative permanent rank. ‘The Act repeated 
the provision of the 1926 measure that no officer holding 
temporary rank should be eligible to command outside the 
Air Corps except by seniority under his permanent com 
mission. 

There matters rested until, in consequence of our formal 
entry into World War II, the tremendous AAF expansion 
program required an accelerated rate of temporary promo- 
tion within the Air Corps, and one that would operate 
“without undue discrimination against officers in the Army 
of the United States who are not part of the expanded 
Army Air Forces.” 

The War Department pointed out that the 1936 Act was 
satisfactory only to a point; it should be extended, as a 
wartime measure, to all grades below general officer, and 
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modified to permit promotion by selection. The Depart- 
ment noted that under the 1936 Act it was possible for an 
officer to lose rank by permanent promotion, that a reserve 
officer promoted in the ORC or temporarily in the AUS out- 
ranked a Regular Army officer temporarily promoted to the 
same grade at an earlier date under the 1936 Act who sub- 
sequently received a permanent promotion to that grade. 

Accordingly, in the Act of February 16, 1942, Congress 
provided for temporary promotion for Air Corps officers, 
and other officers who should be assigned to duty with any 
tactical unit, installation, or staff of the Air Corps, such pro- 
motion to be in all grades to and including colonel, and to 
continue until duration-plus-six-months or until relief from 
such assignments, whichever came sooner. The act pro- 
vided that, in order to preserve relative rank in grade, every 
Regular Army Air Corps officer should rank in grade within 
the Air Corps from the date of earliest promotion to that 
grade. Again it was laid down that no officer promoted under 
the Act should be eligible to command outside the Air 
Corps except by seniority under his permanent commission, 
except—and this was a new provision—except when spe- 
cifically so ordered by competent authority. 

The result is that it is now entirely possible for an Air 
Corps officer to hold several commissions at the same time 
without vacating any of them. Take, for example, the case 
of General Lauris Norstad. When this officer was nominated 
for appointment as Brigadier General, Army of the United 
States, on March 25, 1943, he held four separate and distinct 
commissions: (1) His permanent rank in the Regular 


See 
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Army as Captain, Air Corps CUSMA 1930, plus t 
service). (2.) His temporary rank under Section 

the National Defense Act as Major, Army of the 
States. (3) Under the 1936 Act he had been prox 
temporary Lieutenant Colonel, Air Corps. (4) U: 

1942 Act he had been appointed temporary Colon: 
of the United States—Air Corps. 


Tue Furure or Mex 


Prophecy is risky business; the few prediction 
have hit the mark have in consequence attaine 
ordinary attention. None will be attempted here, 
problems of the future will be only suggested. 

Wartime Mex, of course, will lapse by operation 
As between brevetting everyone and oe. a 
rank on the retired list after the 1930 model, 
money will be on the latter solution. The really kn n 
will be whether and how to adjust the promotion | 
the war. The vacancies currently developing in th 
Regular Army general officers—no more such app 
are being made while the war lasts—will provide | 
of the deserving, but not all. What about thes: 
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What about the large number of non-Regulars who wil 


undoubtedly be taken into the permanent estab! 
after the war? What about— 


The answer will not be found here. Respectfully ref 


to G-l, to which these and similar headaches ar 
transferred, assigned, devised, and bequeathed, as 
of primary interest. 


You Are the Soldier 


There's 
that’s you. 


only one soldier in this man’s 
When you stop soldiering then it’s 


and 


time 


army, 


to start worrying. — Attributed to Lieutenant Colo- 
nel James Warner Bellah by Private Cuarces B. 


O'Hare, Jr. 
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It is sacrilegious to review this book. ‘This is not a book 
of the war to be written on special assignment or no assign 
ment at all, to be cleared by public relations officers and the 
War Department Bureau of Public Relations and to be 
rketed with the usual publishing claptrap and carried 
g in its sale with a general “reading interest” in the war. 
Wenzell Brown’s report is a recording of the lives and 
ind torture and death of the men and women of Hong 

after the Japanese overran their “too little and not 
enough” attempts at defense. It reeks of the glutinous 
ifuls of rice they barely held life together on. It suffo 

with the green stench of putrifaction from the pu 

unburied corpses of the Canadians, the Sikhs, the 
\mericans in the Canadian uniform who died in that 

e—the British Imperials. It sickens the heart with the 

smell of urine from clogged and overflowing toilets in the 
water-front bordello the Americans were imprisoned in be- 
fore the noisome Stanley Prison Camp was opened. 

lt carries in it the violent, unbelievably animal hatred of 
the Ja ipanese for the American and English, and it holds a 
challenge in every line—that if the Japanese is not ferreted 
out of every land he has taken, hammered and whipped 
back into his islands and the back of his might broken, any 
measures short of that will be tantamount to national and 
racial suicide for the white man. 

Every army officer and every naval officer still in training, 
should be ordered to read this report against the time when 
he will go into action against the Japanese—that he may 
know what a cruel, beastly, thinly veneered mad dog he 
must exterminate, in order that he and his sons, and his 
ms may survive. For we are not merely fighting this 

v. Already with hopes of peace in the air, bandied 
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*Hone Kong Aftermath. By Wenzell Brown. New York: Smith & 
Durrell, Inc., 1943. $2.75. 









Rape, Torture, and Death’ 


(A review by Lieutenant Colonel James Warner Bellah) 


about eage rly by the bland, unctuous radio voices that we 
seem somehow to have outgrown in the past months, but 
that hang on nevertheless—heralded by the ne wspapers 
the soldier i in camp and the civilian who wants that soldier 
back—there is, I feel, a definite, almost inexorable certainty 
that that peace will be a halfway peace of compromise be 
cause we are sick of war. If it is such a peace, we already are 
committed to the next war, and if we survive it—to the one 
after that because we will always fail as a nation Cuntil we 
learn how to fight wars by closing one disastrously for the 
enemy to reach that mature, first princ ipled, self preser\ 
ing status of mind that will permit us to exterminate mad 
dog nations, in the only way that they can be exterminated, 
by fire and the sword to the last man Impossible? Very 
well then in fifty to one hundred years, accept your Ow n 
extermination. 

Dugojbovsky says in the book when he is told that young 
Livingstone was beheaded in the streets of conque red Hong 
Kong tor refusal to bow to a Japanese othcer, * ‘T hand it to 
Livingstone. It's the only way to fight. You've got to win 
or you ve got to die. Once you make concessions you re lost.” 

In Stanley Prison Camp, the Americans let the water 
front rowdy Bayne run them, because they felt he could 
get concessions for them. Voluntarily, they permitted a 
dictatorship—in their crisis. "Ware crises of any eves 
and they alone breed dictators! 

“We had among us salesmen, accountants, merchants 
sailors, teachers, preachers, two dentists and a doctor, mis 
sionaries, government officials, and prostitutes. And v 
sold our birthright of democracy. Temporarily we ox na 
tarily submitted to a type of vicious tyranny which seemed 
to help us secure material benefits . here is an indication 
that if America is ever faced with hardships, with famine, 
with military defeats, with physical suffering—she too may 
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sell out. The war ahead of us is a long one—leither this war, 
or mark it well, the next]—our sacrifices in men, money, and 
materials may be tremendous. Will we then sell our ideals— 
the principles of democracy, to avoid further losses?” 

And the hardships that reduce people: “I have seen 
women who have been my gracious hostesses in their homes 
on the Peak, who had served the most elaborate of meals, 
fighting grimly for possession of a toasted cigarette end.”— 

“There in the SORT of the Chinese attendants she was 
repeatedly raped.”—“A rope was tied about his ankle, and 
he dangled all one afternoon, suspended by one foot, hang- 
ing head down, his outstretched fingers a bare half inch 
from the wooden boarding.” 

A rather dreadful book to be a human document in 1943, 
and yet the English people for whom it is written (the 
Americans were exchanged eventually), still live on or die 
in Stanley Prison Camp. As he left, Professor Brown writes 
“We talked too of the f Boe when the peoples of the world 
who have endured pain and suffering and death in order 
that the torch of liberty might not dim out, must use the 
courage with which they fought to build for the future, so 
that no man who loves freedom may ever again be forced 
under the heel of tyranny or seek vainly for a place of se- 
curity.” 

And an old Englishman who would not survive the hard- 
ships for long, said to him “You alone can give us comfort, 
for if America knows what will happen to her if she does 
not win, then that great Country will pour its strength across 
the world like a sheath of flame . . . God—how she will 
fight!” 

But hope dwindles as the report closes. Many of the 
Americans packed their precious food to take, instead of 
leaving it for those left behind—this with the haven of the 
Asama Maru lying at anchor in Hong Kong harbor! And 


Wenzell Brown says “hey were going—to hell wit 
left behind.” 

Is that it then? To hell with the rest of the worid-y 
hell with the peoples who were unwilling stepping .tone 
in bringing this war to us—stepping stones that slo\ed j 
resisted it, impeded it a little here, a little there, but neve; 
theless kept the full force of it from hitting us until ye 
could resist it? Do we remember them only in their ult 
mate function of stepping stones—without which, no war 
As if that could be the thought of a man intelligent ough 
to breathe. And yet is it? To hell with them—let’s get back 
into the isolated shell of America as soon as an peac 
comes—back to work. And let’s snatch at any peace, the firs 
peace offered by cleverly machinating minds that see no 
tomorrow in their material thinking, but next year, nex 
generation, next century—always. 

Don’t buy the book. Put the money in war bonds, and as 
you do it, look into the eyes of your young son who does no: 
know the psychoses that came from bombing, the screaming 
pain of dismemberment, the slow torture of curvature of the 
spine from undernourishment, look into his eyes and swear 
by his trusting faith in you, and by the shocked, homeless 
hopeless children of Hong Kong and much of the rest of 
the world—that you will do everything you can to prosecute 
this war to a bitter, ruthless, bloody, bayonetting finish— 
the end that the manpower of the outlawed nations will bx 
forever reduced to an impotent minority from which n 
leader ever again can rouse them, by appeals to the thwart 
inferiority that diseases their minds, into the ruthless marc! 
of the Supermen. 

Anything short of that will give no peace, neither to you 
nor to your sons, nor your sons’ sons, for Pearl Harbo 
will be in Chicago—in 1971—if you allow the seeds of the 


power to bring it there to remain alive on earth. 


hos 


Two lales of War 


(Reviewed by G. V.) 


These two books go back several wars. Yet the insight 
into warfare Mr. Forester possesses, plus military research of 
a careful and thorough kind, enabled him to seize for these 
stories “the immutable principles of warfare.” 

These principles, I like to ae are not so much the ab- 
stract operations and qualities that are usually listed by the 
writers who discuss the higher realms of battle and cam- 
paign as they are the human qualities and abilities through 
which men, as soldiers and as leaders of soldiers, have used 


Rifleman Dodd and The Gun. By C. S. Forester. New York: Little 
Brown & Co. $1.50. 


Rifleman Dodd. By C. S. Forester. Washington: Infantry Journal, 1943. 
207 Pages; $.25. 


The Gun. By C. S. Forester. Washington: Infantry Journal, 1943. 214 
Pages; $.25. 


surprise, mass, economy of force, and so on in gaining thei: 
objectives. 

Rifleman Dodd, who was a one-man army, used ever 
fighting principle and method a trained, quick-minded so 
dier could use in skirting the French forces and finding his 
regiment again. He did this—in Spain—at the time of Wel 
lington sail Napoleon. But there is not a campaign qualit 
he exhibited in his long and exciting single-handed encirc 
ment which has not had a similar value in Russia, | unis 
Sicily, and the Pacific theaters and in the regions yet to s* 
hard fighting in this war of today. The mg and the 
ground. The first has changed but little if at all. ‘! 
is the same. Rifleman Dodd is the skillful ground soldier °! 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow. And I think it probable the 


e second 


lite 
the abilities of this same fictional but amazingly trueto! 
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ldier were the same abilities that have carried men through 
survival from the hour of Cain—from the first attack of 
aman against human. These are the same abilities that 
|| carry men through whatever other wars may come in 
e future. 
Whereas in Rifleman Dodd the author tells of the single, 
\f-reliant soldier, in The Gun he shows us the guerrilla 
‘ its strength and its instability. It is a military tale of 
|, and some think greater, vigor, and without question 
pe first-rate story. But The Gun centers upon the 
apon more than upon ‘the soldier. For it is the gun of the 
‘ory that holds the mob army united under the speedily 
hifting guerrilla leaders. 
It is the gun that gives the guerrilla army its esprit. And 
n the gun finally bursts the esprit goes, and the army 
vanishes as swiftly as the spirit that has held it together 
fighting. 
You can see The Gun, if you like, as a story that makes 


man’s terrible fascination for destructive weapons come 


live. Or you can see it as symbolizing the reliance of fight 
ng armies upon good weapons. Those who think man can 


possibly change in a day or a year to a being of full reason, 


What It Takes 


a being who will not take the air and the field again to smite 
his brother may see it the first way. Those who think, as | 
do, that generations may pass before enduring peace appears 
will see this book in the second way. But as long as men do 
handle weapons, especially big ones, and as long as they 
strike to defeat oppressors and conquerors, The Gun will be 
a tale they can understand, and thrill to, and not merely a 
lesson in the desire of man to destroy his like. 
The Fighting Forces Series now gives the armed services 
these are limited inexpensive fighting men’s editions not 
available to civilians) these two living stories of war. Ameri 
can readers know Mr. Forester best, perhaps, for Captain 
Horatio Hornblower. But Rifleman Dodd and The Gun 
have especial appeal in a time of war to the Army reader 
I have been told that at least one American general of 
high place is carrying a copy of Rifleman Dodd in his 
pocket wherever he goes on campaign. He came from the 
Infantry branch. I'll be willing to bet as well that more 
than one artilleryman thinks just as highly of The Gun as 
wartime reading. 


A novel can be a standard helpful book for any soldier to 


read Here are two that stand in that class 


To become a first-rate fighting man is one of the 
most difficult jobs in the world. It involves far more 
than natural courage and toughness—what our horse- 
loving English forbears used to call mettle and bottom 
——though these are certainly an indispensable founda- 
tion. It requires supreme physical fitness, instinctive 
discipline, unselfishness, loyalty, the habit of coépera- 
tion and obedience practiced to the highest pitch of 
perfection, technical mastery of weapons and means of 
communication, alert wits, foresight, shrewdness, cun- 
ning, and the capacity for always landing on one’s feet 
in an unexpected emergency. And these are only a few 
of the qualities required of the soldier.—The Illustrated 


london News, March 6, 1943. 
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Infantry Journal Reader 


A date of early October has been set by the publishers for 
the appearance of The Infantry Journal Reader. This is a 
thick collection of the best things The Journat has con- 
tained during the 39 years of its publication. Doubleday 


Doran and Company are the publishers and the present 
Journat editor is the editor of the book. 


It was Mr. Malcolm Johnson, Vice President of Double. 
day Doran, who first had the thought that an anthology 
of Journat stuff might make a suitable book for the genera) 
reading public as well as for Army readers. At first we 
thought he was simply suggesting a possibility but he mean; 
every word of it. The Journat editors had had the idea of 
getting out a small collection, but the idea of working with 
a much larger publishing house to reach a wider field of 
readers seemed a better plan in the broad picture of th. 


war effort. 

For in its nearly forty years of existence, this magazine 
has printed much readable material of lasting value. Some 
of it was written by private soldiers and noncommissioned 
officers. And some of it—some of the best of it—was writtep 
by men, living and dead, who realized that to be an articy 
late soldier, to write openly of better ways of warfare, was 
one of the few methods of eventually achieving those ways 
—of securing country and army against needless lists of 
dead and wounded when war did come. 

Old Journat readers and pluggers will find som pieces 
they will remember. New ones will find out a lot about 
the army they ought to know, and will find it out in ap 
entirely painless way. For The Infantry Journal Reader js 
not a collection of dead articles, curiosities of militar his 
tory, and tactical studies now outmoded. It has none 
these in it—they have all been omitted. The Reader 
instead made up almost entirely of things with the mark 
modern warfare upon them, of articles containing thought 
that will always apply in war. 

ee ee 
Women’s Army Corps 

From its beginning The Journat has considered the 

Women’s Army Corps a logical and needed developmen: 


+} 


if there were any question in the first place about the 


eral ability of women to handle hundreds of Army 


~ 


jobs equally as well as men, the example of the v 
units in other armies should have left no room for doubt 
that our own women could measure up to them. Th 
findings: of science are, however, that women rank c| 
indeed to men in brains and physical strength—much mor 
on a par than we commonly suppose. 

The Women’s Army Corps has presented every app 
ance of a well-trained military unit of high esprit. It is: 
businesslike, level-headed outfit intent upon accomplishing 
its wartime duties without any of the fuss comm oh 
often erroneously, attributed to women in genera! 

One manifestation of its esprit and training is th whole 
heartedness and trimness with which its members give the 
salute. It is a rare thing to see a WAC who is car ockes mn 
this respect. Whether officer or not, the WAC snaps ! her 
hand up to the peak of her cap and looks squarely at th 
officer she is saluting with every indication of pride in he 
branch and her uniform. There are, unfortunately, othe 
outfits in this Army who could learn by her exan nple 

The unassuming military manner in which the W omen’ 
Army Corps has achieved its present size and state of service 
deserves the fullest respect and admiration from ' he rest 
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. Army. The Inrantry Journat feels that the incorpo- 


tion of the Corps into the Army is not so much a matter of 


ngratulations to the Women’s Army Corps as to the Army 
elf 
elf. y 7 y 


\rmy and Navy Staff College 
[he opening of the Army and Navy Staff College early 


August with appropriate ceremonies attended by the 
ids of the Army, the Navy, and the Army Air Forces, 
es us at last a top flight school of the combined services. 
ra tae time before the war Navy men were selected to 
‘tend the Army War College, and Army men the Navy 
War College, and there was, of course, a considerable inter- 
change between the air and ground schools within most 
The trouble always was, however, that budgets 
never allowed more than a handful of officers to attend each 
year the highest school of the other service, and the same 
holds true as to the numbers of ground officers permitted to 
attend the air schools. Where there were two or three each 
year, there might well have been forty or fifty or more. 
Certainly there was no lack of willingness on the part of 
officers to attend these schools. There were any number 
who were bitterly disappointed at not getting the oppor- 
tunity. If we include the attendance at the Command and 
Conca Staff School, and attendance at the highest schools 
f the two services by members of those services themselves, 
the disappointed officers could probably be numbered in 
thousands. 
Here in the middle of a great war the Army and Navy 
iff College opened with a sizable class. The Inranrry 
we NAL hopes that the College becomes the permanent 
institution for the future—a center for the closest coérdina- 
tion and understanding of the vast problems that face the 
combined forces of air, sea, 


services. 


and land in modern warfare. 


4 7 7 
Insignia in Battle 


In each campaign American soldiers have fought in since 
this war began, officers and men alike have learned and are 
learning more and more about what it takes to defeat our 
enemies and to become efficient and successful leaders and 
soldiers. Some things we did in early campaigns have been 
discarded as inadvisable in the light of actual battle experi- 
ences. It is such lessons The Journat has sought to bring to 
its readers not yet in battle through our new department 
‘Battle Facts for Your Outfit” and through other articles. 

There were such lessons in the article in The Journa 
last month by Warrant Officer E. J. Kahn, Jr. In writing 
about the campaign that resulted in driving the Japs out of 
Buna, he reported that during at least part of the campaign 
‘officers and men were equally and unavoidably bedraggled” 
and that they “wore the same shredded garments, without 
any insignia of rank.” Before he went into the Army as a 
selectee Warrant Officer Kahn was a careful and conscien- 
tious reporter for The New Yorker magazine, and we are 


sure that his report on the Buna campaign was a faithful and 
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accurate picture of the fighting as he saw it. And we are 
also sure that Mr. Kahn in his desc ription of the officers and 
men of his outfit had no intention of suggesting that the 
necessarily high standards of cleanliness and discipline of 
military life should be relaxed in campaign or out. 

We know now, from the lessons learned in North Africa, 


in the Southwest Pacific Aleutians, 


and in the that the 
standard of military leadership necessary for victory can only 
be obtained by the strictest observance of proven military 
customs, including the wearing of insignia of rank in battle, 
and by the closest possible adherence to the highest stand 
ards of military cleanliness and sanitation 

oe. 


The Honor Roll 


Ten Honor Roll units mark another completed year as 
100% Journat subscribers by claiming new stars this month 
while four new names are added to the Honor Roll. The 
33d Infantry and 182d Infantry celebrate seven years as 
Honor Roll units by moving up under a bank of seven 
stars. The 12th Infantry and 145th Infantry claim their 
places in the six-star group while the 28th Infantry moves 
up under five stars. Joining the two-star units are the 39th 
Infantry and 111th Infantry while three units—the 3d Bat- 
talion, 311th Infantry, 3d Battalion, 382d Infantry, and 
the 507th Parachute Infantry—celebrate their first Honor 
Roll birthdays by claiming their first stars. 

Welcomed to the Honor Roll this month are the 5th In- 
fantry, the 515th Parachute Infantry, the 
New York Guard, and the 


talion. 


12th Infantry, 
1880th Engineer Aviation Bat- 


A 5 7 
12th Regiment, New York Guard 
The 12th Regiment, New York Guard is a welcome ad 


dition to the Honor Roll this month. The Regiment is the 
successor to the 12th Regiment National Guard and 
commanded by Colonel Louis E. Jallade. 

The 12th Regiment, N.Y.G., is this year celebrating the 


95th anniversary of its founding. Part of the | Regiment, a 


separate companies, participated in the Mexican War; as 
the Twelfth New York Volunteers it also took part in the 
Civil War and was the first Regiment of Northern troops to 
cross the Potomac into Virginia for the attack on Alexandria. 
The Regiment played a part in the Spanish-American War 
and saw service on the Mexican Border in 1916. 

The 12th was drafted into Federal Service at the out 
break of World War I and served in France as the 52d 
Pioneers. After the War it became the 212th Antiaircraft 
and was inducted into the Regular Army as the 212th. 
When the New York National Guard moved out for Fed- 
eral service at the outbreak of World War II a replacing 
regiment had to be formed for State duty. This became the 
12th Regiment of Infantry, New York Guard. 

Captain Michael H. Levy, in command of Company E 
of the Regiment, deserves full credit for enrolling every 
officer of the 12th as a Journat subscriber and thus qualify- 
ing it for a place on the Honor Roll. 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 
34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 

130th Infantry 
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35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
l61st Infantry 
2d Infantry 

| 31st Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
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7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
129th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
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4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
181st Infantry 


57th Infantry (PS) 


28th Infantry 
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135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 


Son 


SOMO 





2d Infantry Division 
98th Infantry Division 





DIVISIONS 


*& 81st Infantry Division 


94th Infantry Division 





5th Infantry Division 





140th Infantry 
163d Infantry 
138th Infantry 


kk 
(General Service School, 


Philippine Army 


x* 


149th Infantry 

13th Infantry 

36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
367th Infantry 

112th Infantry 

79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Armored Infantry 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 

11} 1th Infantry 


* 


8th Infantry 

2d Bn., 37th Infantry 

7 Ist Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

88th Glider Infantry 

137th Infantry 

35th Infantry Training Bn. 

366th Infantry 

16th Infantry Training Regi- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 
and 79th Battalions) 

16th Infantry 
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83d Infantry Training Bn 
23d Infantry 
2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 
20th Training Bn., BIRTC 
28th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., Tex. Defense Guard 
58th Training Bn., BIRTC 
6th Training Regt., BIRTC 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 
176th Infantry 
32 1st Infantry 
323d Infantry 
322d Infantry 
903d Airbase Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 
354th Infantry 
17th Training Bn., BIRTC 
Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 
3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 

1 4 4 
23d Training Bn., BIRTC 
391st Infantry 
60th Infantry 
389th Infantry 
Hq. Texas Defense Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 
385th Infantry 
302d Infantry 
56th Training Bn., BIRTC 
406th Infantry 
309th Infantry 
117th Infantry 
376th Infantry 
301 st Infantry 
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114th Infantry 

926th Airbase Security Bn 

36th Bn., Texas Defense 
Guard 

397th Infantry 

410th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga 

417th Infantry 

Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 

120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

306th Medical Bn. 

15th Signal Training Regt. 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 

49th Bn., Texas Defense 
Guard 

174th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry 

2d Bn., 271st Infantry 

3d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 

109th Infantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 423d Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 

790th MP Battalion 

738th Tank Battalion 

983d Air Base Security Bn 

Headquarters, Roswell In 
ternment Camp 

Sth Infantry 

515th Parachute Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

1880th Engineer Aviation 
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Prisoner of War Fund 
lo the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL 


Enclosed are two checks. One for renewal of my subscrip 
tion to The Lnranrry Journat, the other for the Prisoner of 
War Fund. I feel that the effort you are making to establish 
: Prisoner of War Fund is very commendable. | appreciate the 
fact especially since 1 have two brothers held as prisoners since 
the North African campaign. 

\lso would like to mention the new size Journnat. The 
first ones have just arrived here and in much better condition 
than before due to the smaller size and compactness. They 
are much easier to carry around too. You can be sure that The 
Journat is read by every man due to the fact that we have been 


in combat, and everyone realizes that The Journat has the 
ght “dope.” 
Sincerely, 
LIEUTENANT 
th Infantry 


APO ——— 


Still Present 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 

My first copy of your Overseas Edition has arrived. My 
initial reaction was one of deep disappointment, but after care 
ful perusal found that the quality and quantity are still present 
and the fine print is not overly disconcerting. 

Sincerely, 
Mayor. 


Inf Antry 
\PO 


“Men At War” 
To th 


Editors of The INFANTRY JoURNAL 


My last order for books has been received and all have proved 


most popular with officers and men, particularly Men At War. 
For us in the field it points up with excellent historical examples 
sever 


| lessons already learned through combat experience, and 
indicates several that should have been more greatly stressed in 
tray } 
Very truly yours. 

LIEUTENANT, 


—Infantry. 
APC 


Valuable As an FM 


lo the Editors of The Inranrry Journal 


And make sure that The Journat gets to me! Not thet it 
hasn't in the past. But the weapons platoon leaders of this com 
pany get your magazine and think it is as valuable as FM 23-45 
Even I, an officer, sometimes deem our intensive training (with 
digging, hiking, dispersion, and helmet-wearing carried on 
constantly) excessive; however, a thorough monthly reading of 
[he JournaL impresses upon me the importance of repeating 
such exercises. It makes me go after training with a renewed 
intensity. 

You have given The Journat new life and our training new 
interest. Keep it coming my way—here and abroad. 


LIEUTENANT, Infantry 


More Rifle Practice 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 


I for one would like to see more rifle marksmanship practice 
in the Army. As I see it, outside of actual combat soldiers usu 
ally fire on the rifle range fifty or perhaps a few more rounds 
of ammunition once or twice each year with their rifles. 1 am 
of the opinion that if all men armed with the rifle were per 
mitted to fire their weapons at frequent intervals during their 
period of service in the Army (and especially in time of war 
the Army would have more soldiers who were both proficient 
and interested in the art of rifle marksmanship. | refer you to 
Field Manual 23-5 on the U. S. Rifle, Caliber .30, M1, para 
graph 52, page 51, concerning continuous practice with the rifle 

Yours very truly, 
PRIVATE 
Corps of Engineers. 
1 1 1 
Receipt for Article Check 


To the Editors of The Inrantry Journnac 


Receipt is acknowledged, with many thanks, of the enclosure 
to basic communication; said enclosure has now been endorsed 
most heartily and will be duly liquidated this very night, with 
the accent on the liquid. 

Your correspondent will indeed be glad to submit further 
contributions to The Inrantry Journat when, as, and if the 
muse rejogs his elbow. 


Sincerely, 


Master SERGEANT 
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Old Ambition 
lo the Editors of The lnranrry JourNAL 


Many years ago The Journat was quoted by the noncoms in 
a National Guard outfit in which I served at that time. 
Since that time serving in the Air Corps as an enlisted man 
| saw all too little of The Journat. 
Now after all these years I am realizing an old ambition 
subscription to The Journat and a personal collection of 
military books and manuals. 
LIEUTENANT. 
‘Bombardment Squadron. 


4 7 7 
Franks and Fruit Salad 
To the Editors of The InFaANrry JouRNAL 


A survey recently conducted to determine the Army’s fav- 
orite foods has placed frankfurters and fruit salad at the head 
of the dishes most liked and least wasted. 

I should like to point out that no effort was made to judge 
the culinary art of the cooks working in the various messes 
tested. 

Rather than prove that frankfurters and fruit salad are the 
Army’s favorite food, it appears to me that the survey shows we 
must not neglect a closer supervision and education of our 
company cooks and bakers, since prepared frankfurters and 
canned fruit salad are two dishes most likely to be palatable 
when prepared by incompetent mess personnel. 


Caprain, Infantry. 
APO ——— 
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Sunday, Four-Star, Salute 
To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 


I feel it would be remiss on my part simply to forward my 
check in payment for a two year renewal (as I am doing) with- 
out at the same time adding a few words of humble appreciation 
for the grand job you are doing. 

For an officer like myself, who has been put on the shelf by 
the medicos, The Journat offers the opportunity to keep up- 
to-date with what is doing and makes him feel that should 
Uncle Sam one day change his mind, that at least his training 
has not been neglected. 

For good solid information, presented in a fascinating fash 
ion, and for the excellent departments and services, as well as 
the up-to-minute articles, I give you my best Sunday four-star 
salute. 

Lreur. Davin S. Matin. 


New York City. 


Lieutenant Maltin’s salute is returned with appreciation 
by the whole staff of The Inranrry JourNat. 
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The JOURNAL In Post Exchanges 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 


In most of the Army post exchanges The Inrantry JourRNALs 
are hidden in the corner or under “pulp” magazines. While 
most of the men share the dayroom copy, many desire personal 
copies of The Journat and question where they can be pur- 
chased. 

How about the members exerting pressure on the PX officers 
and managers to prominently display The Inrantry JouRNAL? 

Have accomplished a little missionary work along this line 


in the local PX and enjoyed acceptance to the suggestio: whe, 
the objectives and value of The Journat were explair 
Yours sincerely, 
Captain, Infantr 


If every member of the Infantry Association wil! make ; 
similar suggestion it will certainly be helpful. It helps if yoy 
do no more than move the Police Gazette away {rom jy 
front of the JourNaLs. 


1 1 1 
P-38 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


In the August issue of The Inranrry Journat, the artic 
headed, Gripes of a P-38, attracted my immediate attention 
I was rather confused at seeing a picture of Infantrymen with 
the heading, “Gripes of a P-38.” I fully expected to read 
about airplanes. 

I salute the writer of this article, he is typical of the men 
38 I have had the good fortune to have in my platoon during 
our basic training. All of these men without exception h 
what younger men often lack—plain ordinary horse-sens 
initiative, the ability to grasp instructions and a fine sense of 
duty and loyalty to a unit and to components. 

Give me a platoon of P-38’s and I'll give you the best dan 
weapons platoon of an Infantry Rifle Company in this 
Army. Lacking in one thing, the physical ability to underg 
the strenuous exercises and cross country work of an Infant 
Rifle Company. 

S ‘Se 
—th Infantry 
APO ——— 
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An Honest Evaluation 
To the Editors of The InFantrry JouRNAL 


As constant readers of your magazine we would appreciate 
an article now and then that will help us—as well as shov 
those dogfaces that we catfaces -Cwe suppose that is the 
apropos word now that we are in the Army too) really eam 
our khaki. 

We would appreciate an honest evaluation of our work, 1 
one of those “You just ought to see those cute little girls run 
ning those six-ton trucks” affairs, or a comment on how we cat 
drill. Also, we want to know what men think of the way we 
have responded to military discipline and what you think ma 
have been the virtues and vices of our Corps to date. 

Pro. and T /5, WAC 


Please turn to page 68. 
1 1 1 
Alaska 
To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 


In looking over a back file of your excellent Journat | fné 
an article on Alaska of September, 1942. Most of it is quit 
interesting, although old stuff to a Sourdough. The article ® 


unsigned so I do not know to whom to give credit and also © 

whom to voice a bit of complaint. 
In describing Alaska proper the article says it c — 
low-lying 


great central river, the Yukon, flowing through a ; 
barren plain.” I lived on that stream for fourteen years a 
saw steamboats stop at various points along the way, taking 
on cordwood for fuel. Literally thousands of cords have beer 
so used, all taken from trees growing on this “barren plain 
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ss, also, grows there, and flowers and blueberries and straw- 
ies, and many other kinds of plants. 
t the Federal Experiment Station at Rampart, now closed, 
ed within fifty miles of the Arctic Circle, wheat, rye, oats 
barley were ripened without fail for twenty- Sve years in- 
ting again that the valley is not a “barren plain.” 
\nother exception: In speaking of the Alaska Railroad, men- 
is made of its beginning at Anchorage and connecting 
igh the Matanuska Valley to the metropolis of Fairbanks. 
fact is that the railroad extends to tidewater at Seward, 
h was one of the main considerations when building the 
Furthermore, a new port of entry at Whittier is being 
el ped. 
in page 44 brief mention is made about agriculture and 
it has never obtained much of a toehold in the Territory. 
In part that is quite true. Dev elopment has been slow due to 


the fact that most of the early pioneers came to the country to 


nine gold. However, some remained to farm and the soil is not 
and thin and too hard to clear” as the article states. 
There are literally thousands of acres of good tillable land free 
It is estimated that in the Matanuska Valley fully a 
million dollars worth of agricultural products will be produced 
this summer. Land that can and has yielded sixteen tons of 
potatoes per acre cannot be classed as “rocky and thin.” 

Much more might be said along this line but I wish to add 
iust one more item and that is that we do have nickels and 
dimes and even pennies in Alaska. When I came to the Ter- 
ritorv thirty-seven years ago it was true that the only place one 
could get pennies was at the post-ofhice window. At the stores 
items were two-bits each minimum price. But many changes 
have taken place since those early days and present-day Alas- 
kans are thoroughly familiar with all the small change Uncle 
Sam mints. Some of the stores in Alaska even put on bargain 
sales at $1.78 or something similar. True enough, prices for 
most things are higher here than in the States. That is to be 
xpected in a land a bit remote as Alaska is from the main 
markets 


’ 
TOCKY 


of stones. 


Too many writers in telling about this Territory get the 


present and the past badly mixed and thereby create a false im- 
pression. 

The people of Alaska and their manner of living are not 
essentially different from those to be encountered in the States. 
Alaska is not an exotic land, inhabited by a strange people liv- 
ing a fantastic life housed in igloos. The majority of Alaskans 
live below the Arctic Circle where six months of darkness alter- 
nating with six months of daylight is a geographical impossi- 
hility 

Yours very truly, 


G. W. Gasser, 
Professor of Agriculture. 


University of Alaska. 


Terry 
To the 


Bull 
Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


Please accept my belated thanks for publishing my letter in 


your May issue. I would have written sooner but the change 
from Cadet, USMA, to Second Lieutenant, Infantry, was more 
than enough to keep me occupied. 
This letter has a twofold purpose. I would like you to send 
€ a copy of Terry Bull's stories. It was one of Terry’ s tall tales 
hat first drew my attention to The Journa back in my plebe 
days. Since then I’ve been a constant reader, along with a 
ajorit 


y of the rest of the Corps. 
LIEUTENANT. 
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In No Other Branch 
To the Editors of The InFantrry JouRNAL 


Although I am assigned to the Ordnance Department my 
heart is with my first hitch outfit, the Infantry, and so sneaked 
off to Camp W heeler near here to watch the Infantry battalions 
in training. Without a doubt the good old rifle companies have 
a bearing and attitude that is found in no other branch of the 
service. It was with a feeling of real regret that I went back to 
the Air Service Command to continue my bit while thinking 
of the “Queen of Battles.” 

Sincerely yours, 
—Ord Co Avn Ser Gp, 
Army Air Base, 
Venice, Calif. 


LIEUTENANT 
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Going About It Himself 
To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 


I shall have to wait a few years before | can legally join the 
army, and as my city gives no opportunity to prepare for mili 
tary service in its public schools, I am trying to go about that 
task myself. Therefore, ever since the day when I discovered 
the Febru: iry issue of The InFanrry Journa on a newsstand 
I have waited impatiently for The Journat to appear. 

Sincerely yours, 
SrerHen T. Meapow 
Paterson, New Jersey. 
5 A 7 7 

“Psychology For The Fighting Man” 


To the Editors of The Inrantry Journat 


I have just received the copy of Psychology For The Fighting 
Man and wish to express my appreciation of the excellent work 
in this volume. The presentation of authentic data and ma 
terial on military psychology at this time constitutes a major 
contribution to the development of an efficient military force. 
It is my opinion that this volume should find its way into the 
hands of both officers and literate enlisted personnel in all 
branches of our military organization, because its knowledge 
so presented would be a valuable aid and constitute a much 
needed service in the training and development of efficient 
personnel. 

I congratulate The INFANTRY JouRNAL on the excellent and 
worthwhile work of the committee that produced this volume 

With best wishes for continued success in the important 
work that The InFantry Journat is accomplishing. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. F. MALMBERG, 
Assoc. Professor of Psychology 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois. 
1 7 1 
State Guard Readers 


To the Editors of The Inrantrry Journat 


We are aware that The InFantrry Journat has on editorial 
policy aimed for the benefit of the fighting army, however it 
might be interesting for you to know that it is instrumental in 
the training program of the Sixth Missouri Infantry of the 
Missouri State Guard. 

Many ideas spring from the pages that are utilized in our 
effort to weld an internal security group that will take some 
of the pressure of responsibility from the Army, for local pro- 
tection. 
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At the present time the 6th Missouri has been on active duty 
for more than three months guarding the “Big Inch” and the 
“Little Inch,” two vital pipe line installations that cross our 
area, the southeastern part of Missouri. The Inranrry Jour- 
NAL is the most thumbed piece of literature in the barracks 
collection although I must admit that it has some strange fellow 


travelers in pulp form. , 
pup Wurrney C. THROwER, 


Captain, Infantry, RMF 
7 7 7 
In the Southwest Pacific 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


In connection with a letter by a writer who was disturbed 
over the appearance of the American soldier campaigning in 
the Southwest Pacific, I would like to bring to his attention 
part of an article written by Sergeant Frank L. McDevitt, 
LUISMC: 

“After landing we bivouacked until daylight. During the 
night we were drenched by a terrific downpour. Sleep was out 
of the question. Ponchos were used chiefly to protect our 
weapons, packs, and other gear, rather than for our personal 
comfort. 

“The march began at daybreak. Despite the dense vegeta- 
tion, rain descended in torrents, and soon the jungle floor was 
a quagmire. Our march began in the rain and ended in the 
rain. 

“All day Sunday, then Monday and Tuesday we sloshed 
through muck and mire that was knee deep. We were covered 
with mud from head to foot. 

“Huge fallen trees, slippery with their coats of slimy moss, 
and the myriad roots of giant banyans which snaked across 
our path, helped slow our progress. 

“The farther we marched the worse the terrain became. 
Sharp, coral-like rocks; thick, overhanging vines and creepers, 
and prickly plants that pierced our jungle suits, added their 
hazards. Overhanging branches knocked off our helmets, and 
sometimes the rifles we carried over our shoulders. 

“In ravines we lost our footholds as rocks broke from steep 
slopes, somehow we escaped broken bones—and that was 
miraculous. 

“Halts were called frequently and at every stop our weapons 
had to be cleaned and oiled.” 

Yes, it’s a far cry from Arlington to New Georgia. 

T /SERGEANT. 
Camp Crowder, Mo. 


The experienced soldier knows that fighting in such 
conditions gives him little time and chance to think of 
cleaning up. But when the first chance comes—the first 
lull long enough—the first thing he wants to do is clean up 
as best he can. 

y sf y 
Elbows and Knees 


To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNnac 


There is one question I have never seen discussed in your 
magazine, and the condition of my own men in training for 
combat has caused me to wonder about the matter. 

Several of my men have elbows and knees in such bad con- 
dition from hitting the ground and crawling that they are not 
able to do their best work. Some of them are sometimes even 
unable to appear for duty. Undoubtedly the abrasions and 
bruises suffered to elbows and knees of the men in combat 
have decreased their efficiency and speed, hindered their at- 
tacks and hampered their concealment by causing them to 
crouch along instead of crawling. No doubt many times a 
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ober 


surprise attack has been observed by the enemy becaus: ou; 
men have been too sore to fall quickly or hard enough. The 


natural tendency to flinch has undoubtedly cost the lives of 
many soldiers, and I should think that if the knees and elbows 
of the clothes of the men in combat were padded, even s\ vhtly. 
this condition could be improved to a considerable ¢xtent 


Certainly the lack of material could not be the reason ‘or the 
clothes not being padded, for any soldier would gladly 
inch off his blanket or an inch off his shirttail in order 
padding for his elbows and knees. 


ve an 
have 


LIEUTENANT, Infantn 
Camp Phillips, Kansas. 
ra "7 ra 


Bands 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JoURNAL 


I've just finished reading “Music In War” by a Chie! Wa; 
rant Officer on combat duty. I think it’s a grand article, bu: 
the question now is, “What'll anyone do about it?” 

Here in our division I seldom see or hear our bands. Occ; 
sionally they give a concert, and once in a while we marc 
past their barracks as they practice. Then Cless often) we see 
and hear them during a review. To me they seem like “for 
gotten men.” The Infantry units don’t even get the benefit of 
their playing as they drill. That used to be one of the chief 
functions of their organization. What's the matter with ou 
bands? 

Let's HEAR our bands! And thanks again to warrant off 
cers who really lead bands. We need ‘em and we want ‘em! 


Sincerely, 
STAFF SERGEAN! 
Ordnance Co. 
Camp ———, Kentucky. 
1 1 1 
Air Mines 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL 


I have been wondering now that we have land mines « 
well as marine ones, why we cannot have air mines as wel 
Could we not take a cheap small balloon and attach say on 
half stick of dynamite to it, as well as numerous lines of strin; 
which would tend to pull the balloon into an airplane propeller 
with the impact detonating the dynamite. If such a device 
were to be used at the time of an air raid, in large quantities 
it would seem to me that it would create quite a hazard to the 
planes, and if, say, the balloons were colored red and the 
people knew what they were, there would not be too great 
danger when they came back to earth again. 

Very truly yours, 
Donavp H. Rapciirrt 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Every possible idea for bringing down planes is unde 
intense research. This idea, it seems probable, would not be 

racticable because of the vast numbers of balloons ! 
would take to fill the sky reasonably full and keep it so. 
figure that it would take well over 3,000,000 balloons jus 
to fill a space above the earth eight miles high and t 
miles square so that there would be one dynamite ballow 


for every million cubic yards Cone in every cube of # 
space 100 yards on a side). Fewer might do the « ick but ; 
looks as if it would take several hundred thousand, anyw*! 
to set up an effective barrage. 

Just : same it is conjecture upon such idea ind thei 


utions o 


suggestion that leads in the end to practical . 
such great problems of war. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 


rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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Gathering in the AWOLs 


Private Mortimer B. Smithers, an imaginary character en 
visaged for the sake of this piece, has gone AWOL from his 
rifle regiment stationed at Camp Troublesome, Georgia. It 
was no secret in his company that Private Smithers had been 
suffering a severe case of heart shock induced, so he told 
his tentmates, by letters from his sister relating the alleged 
infidelities of Cissie, the girl he had left behind him. His 
tentmates had been sympathetic but none advised Smithers 
to take matters into his own hands. His acknowledged 
ability at catching company punishment was sufficient to 
make him endeared to his fellows, who much preferred to 
have Smithers mowing lawns and raking gravel than to be 
detailed to such menial chores themselves. 

\nd so when word came down from headquarters that 
Smithers had been apprehended and was in confinement at 


§ Fort Devens, Massachusetts, there was general rejoicing 


at the prospect of his early return, especially on the part of 
Sergeant Smokes and Private (first class) Nedenski, these 
two worthies having been ordered to proceed to Fort Devens 


at government expense (eventually Smithers’ expense) for 
Bat g pe ) pe 


the purpose of returning Private Smithers to his unit. Pri- 
vately both Sergeant Smokes and Pfc. Nedenski were elated 
because it would give them a nice trip, even though the 
trains are crowded, and surcease from the training grind 
which at this particular time was more unattractive than 
usual, the regiment being engaged in night problems. 

\nd therein lies the point of this story. The number of 
man-hours lost by noncoms and privates engaged in the 
task of returning AWOLs may not be great but it is not 
unimportant. How much better would it be for the Provost 
Marshal to take over this job by setting up a few central 
contro! points over the nation, each control point staffed by 
a sufficient number of limited service men whose job it is 
to take AWOLs back to their stations? 

Briefly the plan would work like this: Two guards at 
Fort Devens would be ordered to return Private Smithers 
toCamp Troublesome and then to report to the MP control 
unit nearest Troublesome, probably at Atlanta. Here the 
guards would report to the officer in charge and await orders 
'o return an AWOL apprehended in the Atlanta area to 
his station wherever it might be. Here again they would 
report to the nearest control unit and await further orders. 
he system would save double transportation, of course, but 
more importantly it wouldn’t disrupt the training of men 


& @® ® @® ® ® ® ® @& ® & 


engaged in bringing all our Private Smithers back into the 


fold 


CAPTAIN CATCHPOLI 


5 7 v 
What Is a Soldier? 


Why in hell do we call a soldier by the undignified and 
completely unsoldierly name of enlisted man? It is true, of 
course, that when a man decides to join the Army he has to 
enlist and therefore becomes an “enlisted man” in all our 
regulations, forms, and so on. 

But why designate him as such? When he joins the 
Army does he not become a soldier? Then call him soldier 
The term soldier is an honorable one, and connotes courage, 
discipline, honor, and a host of other intangibles that make 
the man in uniform proud to wear it. In my twenty-nine 
years of service from private on up I have used the words 
“enlisted man” only when forced to in official communica 
tions. 

As used in connection with officers, it sets a line of de 
marcation that should not exist. Officers are soldiers too 
and should have the title. The Great Captains knew this 
and always addressed their armies as “soldiers.” 

We might start a cure for this in the official citations for 
bravery which now read “the following named enlisted 
men.” How much better to say “the following named sol 
diers.” Because that’s what they are 
what they should be called. 


indeed, and that’s 


INFANTRY COLONEI 
y 7 y 
Swearing Is Here To Stay? 


I learned to swear in the Army. Not that I never let foul 
language pollute my lips in civilian life. But profanity was 
no essential part of my vocabulary in those days. Any 
number of reasons might be given for the commonplaceness 
of profanity in the Army. Some believe that swearing is a 
valve for letting off steam; others think soldiers swear be 
cause they no longer are under civilian restraints. I think 
soldiers swear in an attempt to prove to each other how 
virulent, virile, and violent they can be. 

In any case, this soldier, after cussing heartily for over a 
year, is disgusted with the whole damned business. The 
good old four-letter words are now without meaning. They 
have no power, either to move or to offend. The constant 
reiteration of certain four-letter words in particular has 
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become tiresome. But, I don’t think anything much can be 
done about swearing in general. I wish it were possible. 
Swearing is here to stay. 

However, there is one place where profanity has no place. 
And that is at Retreat. Retreat Parade is inspiring. It thrills. 
It stirs the bold to be bolder. That is, until the CO or the 
Exec lets forth a stream of choice epithets. I remember well 
my first disillusionment. For the briefest moment my eyes 
were misty. Then, just before the cannon roared, the CO 
shouted, “Stand still, . dammit, stand still!” The mem- 
ory lingers, after eight or nine months. 

Now, all I want to know is this: if we are to have cere- 
monies for the sake of morale and discipline, would it not 
be wise always to eliminate profanity? 

SERGEANT CoLors. 


Checking Up? 

There is a simple and effective method of ac counting for 
numbered equipment, rifles—for example—that will save 
many a company commander, or RSO, lots of headaches. 
It's a way to make a complete and accurate check of all the 
rifles or other numbered gear in the average company in 
fifteen or twenty minutes. If an itern has become lost, the 
number will show up at once. And that rifle that got into 
your outfit by mistake on the range will also show up as an 

“over.” And if you are searching for a particular number, it 
may be located at a glance instead of thumbing over col- 
umns of numbers. 

You can use the system in different ways. One way is a 
large piece of cardboard Cillustrated ) ruled up with 100 two- 
inch squares (which is large enough to hold approximately 
250 numbers). You can also use 3 x 5 cards or a small 
notebook. 

If the cardboard system is used it should be ruled up into 
100 two-inch squares, as shown. Each square is numbered 


in the upper right-hand corner, beginning with the top 





CHECK SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTING POR SERIAL NUMBERED EQUIPMENT 
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row from left to right, with 01 in the first square, 0) 


next, and 03 in the third, and so on. The second r 
with 11, 12, 13, until the 100 squares are all nu 
The lower right-hand square is numbered 00. 


If a notebook is used, each page is numbered beg 


Ol, and the next page 02, until 00 is reached. 
Using the individual 3 x 5 card system the m 
placed on the c: rd, and later these are segregated a 
to the key. 
The key to the system is found in the last two t 
a number. Segregate all the numbers of pieces « 
2, 03, and so on, into variou 
on the card containing the 100 two-inch squares 
ing with a rifle company, all of the rifle numbe 
be posted in the 100 squares on the card from 
numbers charged to the company. 
Suppose the numbers re ad as follows: 
132876 
159407 
131202 
235207 
1598465 


ment ending in 01, 0 


In de: aling with the first number, the figures 13 
be placed in the square labeled 76, thus the w hole 
would read 1328, plus 76, or 132876. And all of 
numbers ending in 01, or 02, would go into the ap 
square. If you were looking for number 132876, 
would seek square labeled 76 where you would se« 
ance of the number 1328. It takes only a short 
accustom the eye to go to the right square. 

If the regimental supply officer wants to keep a 
all the rifles charged to the regiment, the book n 
recommended. Following the rifle number may | 
the letter of the company to which the rifle was 
For example, the number 1528976 will show thus 


76 of the book: 
15289 — Company A 
If a rifle is found, the regimental supply officer 
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on page 


can 


at a glance the unit to which it is charged by turning to the 


proper page number in the book, instead of poring over: 


list of hundreds of numbers. 


In checking the serial numbers of the rifle charg: d to the 


company, one soldier picks up the rifle, calls th« 
numbers first, and then sounds off with the balanc 
number while another soldier checks off the numb 
called. 


oe oe 
Conduct of Officers 

Captain Legree gave some satirical pointers 
ship (May Cerebrations) which should be rea 
officer. T hey might be supplemented by the fol 
of conduct: 

(1). If you have ever been exposed to dang: 
to be you are entitled to get as drunk as you w: 
public place (some hold that wearing a unil 
this privilege per se). It may be ungentleman|\ 
morrow you die, why should anyone begrud; 
simple pleasure? 
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CaprTain Ronap J. GALLacHER 
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he 2) If you have had a drink, you are no longer re- 

rt sible for your misconduct, because you “don’t know 

ed it you are doing.” Soldiers will understand this when 
stagger past their barracks. 

ng +) The men under you and your fellow officers are 


for you to exploit. Remember that you should take 

t for everything good and pass all blame to others. If 

Ing ' o this well, you will never suffer the embarrassment 

\ ving someone promoted over you. Spend as much time 

u can with your CO, flattering him at every oppor- 

uly ty. What does it matter what anyone else thinks, if you 

ares pull the wool over the Old Man's eyes? 

Officers are a privileged class. They may ignore the 

for soldierly conduct and wearing of the uniform 

tof which are enforced with regard to enlisted men. Why 
| an officer lower himself by trying to be a soldier? 
LIEUTENANT PRIVILEGE. 
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History of Weapons 


Once, when I was stationed at an Infantry replacement 
training center we had a rainy spell for whose length the 
vould f training schedule made no provision. Long after we had ex- 
imber J haus ted our inclement weather schedule, word came from 
e rifle & battalion that we were to fill in, for the second time in two 
priate fie days with a three-hour period of indoor instruction on the 
ir eye fp care and nomenclature of the rifle. Time dragged on, every- 
1e bal: | one was bored and instructors were exhausted. Remember- 
me to fm ing a note in The INFanrry Journat, | interpreted the 
schedule freely and filled the last hour with a talk on the 
ord of [ development of firearms, starting with the matchlock and 
hod is {describing such improvements as flintlock, wheel-lock, 
shown { tifling, breech-loading, percussion caps, and early repeating 
rifles, on up to our present-day semiautomatics. 









rarged 
a a | was not well qualified to give such a talk, had not pre- 
pared it, and had little concrete factual data. Further, I am 
fa poor speaker. Those particular troops had little if any 
_» fm mechanical experience, and not much education. Conditions 
an" gesecemed most unfavorable for such a talk. 
aut Nevertheless, the response was amazing. Men who 
ONS FR normally had difficulty keeping awake paid close attention. 
At the end, I was flooded with questions (many of which I 
. could not answer) until long after the group had been dis- 
= missed. Several of the men asked for typed or mimeo- 
e ol at hed copies of the talk. 
ae a the weather had cleared that evening, the re- 
CHER quest s for Passes to town hit an all-time low. Practically 
every man was in his tent stripping, cleaning, or fondling 
his rifle. And this affection for their arms lasted through 
rr - nal of the training period. 
1 leadet ould not such a talk, properly prepared, be worth its 
ss sal is n any RTC training program? Or, as an aid for such 
ing rus illin periods, could The Inranrry Journat publish an 


orn 


| article along these general lines? 
CapTain Sap SAcK. 
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Nstructors 






The greenest, youngest second lieutenant I ever saw was 
etaile d to instruct a group of newly commissioned field of- 
cers in close-order drill, military courtesy, and customs 
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of the service. Even had he been experienced and well in 
formed for his years, it was an unnecessary needling of the 
ego of these older men. 

The Old Army noncom would be the ideal instructor in 
Many of them have 
some are still serving in enlisted grades. Why not sprinkk 
these officers and men through our OCS staffs, in sufficient 


basic subjects. been commissioned 


numbers to giv S the students some confidence in their in 
structors? Who could be a better instructor in tactics of the 
squad and platoon than an old platoon sergeant? Or wh« 
knows more than an old top kick about company adminis 
tration? And who wouldn't 


practices what he preaches as an authority on close ordet 


accept an old noncom ( who 
drill, or military courtesy? 
CapTaIn Eco 


Components 


The suggestion that officers wear insignia designating 
components is silly. Some of our best officers come from some 
of the most unpromising sources, and vice versa. No officer 

can be judged on the basis of his component. To call OCS 
the “hard way’ 
for the man who served for ten years in the Army to become 
a line sergeant before he went to OCS, that may be the 
hard way. 

Much more common is the man who completed three 
months of basic training, spent three more months in an 
intensified military prep school course (OCS) with special 
emphasis on the prep school demerit system of discipline, 
and was handed a commission. 
enough to watch the bigger things while laughing at the 
childish ones, and had had some prewar experience in 
leadership, he may have emerged as a good officer. West 
Point is not an easy way, and it certainly is the most thor 
ough. If none of its graduates combine the wisdom of Solo 
mon with the composite virtues of Napoleon, Atlas, and 
Santa Claus, there are few who do not meet reasonable 
standards for Army officers. Most National Guard officers 
came through the ranks, waiting years for vacancies and, 
though their technical training may not reach the highest 
standards, their proportion of leaders ‘is high. Trite as all 
this seems, it is new to many OCS officers. 


is absurd. There are many hz urd ways, and, 


Even so, if he were keen 


Caprarin CoMPONENT IMMATERIAI 
4 7 4 
School for Noncoms 


In combat a noncom will find himself taking the place 
of officers when they become casualties, therefore each regi 
ment should conduct a regimental noncommissioned officer 
candidate school where selected privates could compete for 
ratings. Probably the course should last about three months. 
And upon graduation the private would be given a certificate 
of eligibility for promotion. 

The course of instruction should be the same as that of 
fered at OCS with the emphasis being placed on the candi 
date’s leadership qualities. The object should be to make 
corporals and sergeants capable of filling the shoes of pla 
toon leaders in case the latter become casualties. 

And because most soldiers are actually trained by their 
noncoms, training in the proper instructional methods 
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should be stressed in noncom schools. More ordnance train 
ing should be given because there will not always be an 
ordnance unit ready to repair firearms. A course on foreign 
maps, foreign weapons and other similar subjects which the 
soldier may not get until he goes into combat and learns the 
hard way, could well be added. This system of NCO schools 
would give a unit men not only eligible for promotion, but 
men who could do their job in an efficient manner and 
know why they are doing it. Not every man would become 
a noncom, but those failing would certainly be superior 
privates 
SERGEANT Mitton ELIAsorr. 


The Ribbon Counter 


To see an officer or enlisted man wearing his service rib- 
bons correctly has become almost rare enough to attract 
attention. Yet the thing is really quite simple: United States 
decorations come first, in order of precedence—the Good 
Conduct ribbon has just been added to the decorations 
category. United States campaign badge ribbons come 
next, in order of time. (That is, Mexican Border before 
the Victory ribbon; Victory before Army of Occupation; 
American Defense after that; and the Theater ribbons last 
of all). And fourth are the foreign ribbons, whether deco 
rations or mere medals; the order is that prescribed by the 
country concerned. 

There shouldn't be anything insuperably difficult about 
that, but in fact the rules are violated every day, by person- 
nel in all grades from buck privates to general officers. (Yes, 
I've seen more than one general who didn’t know how to 
wear his ribbons. No, I didn’t speak to them about it). And 
what is far worse than the wrong arrangement of authorized 
ribbons is the wearing of unauthorized ones, such as state 
ribbons and those denoting membership in military or quasi- 
military organizations. There is no authority for wearing 
such things on the uniform except on “occasions of a social 
character,’ which means when attending a dinner or a 
smoker or a cocktail party thrown by those organizations. 
But to put on those ribbons for everyday wear is on a par 
with wearing a lodge emblem on the uniform just because 
in civil life you were a leading light in such an organization. 

Part of the difficulty is caused by the entry into the mili- 
tary tailoring field of the outfits that used to deal in “Smart 
Clothes and Snappy Numbers.” The limit there was the 
customer’s sales resistance (in the light of what his friends 
would gag at), and it is no doubt a little difficult to change 
the habits of a lifetime, and to constrict creative imagination 
within the confines of AR 600-35. 

The real source of the trouble is at the top of any outfit. 
If the CO's attitude is that any ribbon is legitimate for dis- 
play, even if bestowed by a ward or an election district, just 
so long as the wearer didn’t make it up himself; if the CO 
doesn’t care what his outfit wears if only the lads aren’t 
completely nude; if he is, in his own quiet way, showing his 
lack of sympathy with, and the extent of his reaction from, 
the spit-and-polish of the twenties and thirties and the old 
line colonels who were bears on leather that matched—it can 
scarcely be cause for amazement that the officers wear Natty 
Novelties, that the men slouch around in overalls or else put 


tober 


Us 


on specially tailored (and wholly unauthorized) | 
and that all concerned violate all of the rules on ribb 
Op Sourp iiss 


Garnish 

I have an idea which may help in camouflaging ar; 
pieces of material used by many branches of the Servic 
I call it the “Button and Rope Camouflage Method 

It consists of placing “buttons” at critical places on o| 
jects, then stringing cords between the buttons; thus making 
a sort of camouflage net over the object, similar in princip! 
to the helmet nets commonly used. Natural or other » 
terial can be used to garland the net. 

Whether the object to be camouflaged is made of canyas 
of wood, of steel, or anything else should make no diffe; 
ence. “Buttons” could be put on any of these, and the cor 
then strung. This could be worked on kitchen equipmen: 
machine guns and mortars, howitzers, puptents, tanks 
planes, and almost anything else. 

First Crass Privat 


5 5 A 5 
Select or Elect? 

Here’s a brand new correspondent with a brand nei 
grudge; all evoked by that seemingly harmless article e1 
titled “Selecting Noncoms” in your June issue. 

The author of that article would have us assemble al] ou 
noncoms, or if that makes too many, only the sergeant 
Here trouble starts right away, for if one is going to fol} 
the precepts of democracy he can’t stop just half way; it's a! 
or nothing. What will the corporals think if they're left ov 
of a meeting of this type? 

Instructions then follow for nominating and casting bal 
lots. And this is the perfect opportunity for the formation 
of a political clique within an outfit ri foc that clique is 
formed the control of the organization escapes from th 
officer’s hands. One is forced to take a realistic view on 
human nature when he deals with men. To refuse to taki 
into consideration the foibles of mankind in general is 
refuse oné’s responsibilities. It is not too fantastic to forese 
the political-machine type organization of votes and the 
sale of ratings. 

It is kind of the author to remember to suggest consulting 
the lieutenants and the first sergeant in cases of close voting 
For it is possible that they, too, would be greatly interested 

I have just finished reading Colonel Ganoe’s History 
the United States Army. In it are several references to the 
election system of selecting noncoms and officers during ou 
early militia days. The sad results are enough to make on 
pause. Bismarck stated that he learned through the exper 
ence of others. Why can’t we? 

The problem of noncom selection is a serious busines 
All real leaders know this and also how important it 5 © 
pick men who have leadership as well as knowledge ° 
techniques. This means then that the selecting officer s 0" 
leadership is in the balance, and he must stand or ! il] by his 
own decisions. 

Yet I believe it is good practice to consider the opino™ 
of the key men of the organization. In other words, disus 
the problem with the first sergeant and the | 
geants. Show them that you trust them and 
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opinions. Let them know that you understand the im- 
portance of a good selection and that you are making a 
serious attempt to select the right man. Take the lieuten- 
ants into your confidence. They will have ideas, and it will 
be useful training for them. But reserve the final decision as 
your own—and accept responsibility. 
CapTatn, INFANTRY. 
eo" -e 


Executives are Fortunate 


Everybody knows that an executive has nothing to do! 

That is, except— 

To decide what is to be done; when it is to be done; how 
it might be done; and to direct someone to do it. 

To listen to their reasons why it should be done by 
somebody else; or why it should not be done; or why it 
should be done differently; and to launch convincing and 
conclusive arguments in rebuttal. 

To follow up and see if it has been done; to discover it 
has not been done; to find the fellow who should have done 
it; to inquire why it was not done; to listen to his excuses; 
and to think up conclusive arguments to overcome his alibis. 

To follow up a second time to see if the job has been 
done; to discover that it was incorrectly done; to throttle his 


rising blood pressure; to find the fellow who did it; to point 
out how it Jrould have been done; to impress the culprit 
with the principle that it should not be necessary to pre 
scribe everything in detail, and to convince him of his 
stupidity. 

To conclude that as long as it has been done it may as 
well be left as it is; to wonder why others cannot do things 
properly; to consider if it is not time to fire somebody; to 
reflect that the person at fault has deficiencies no other 
executive in the world would put up with; that he is just 
like the rest of the command; and that, in all probability, 
any successor would be just as bad, or worse. 

To meditate and decide that the job could have been done 
easier and better had he done it himself in the first place; 
to reflect sadly that had he done it himself he would have 
been able to do it right in twenty minutes but, as things 
turned out, he spent two days trying to learn why it took 
somebody else an entire week to do it improperly; to con 
clude that he had better relax since the situation is hopeless; 
and to find consolation in the thought that such an idea 
would have a highly demoralizing effect on initiative, and, 
besides, it strikes at the very foundation of the belief that 
an executive has nothing to do. 
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How NOT to Fire the U. S. Army Rifle 


Rifles weigh eight, nine or fifteen pounds. With practice you can handle them 
as if they were fountain pens. Meanwhile your right shoulder is sore. We spent 
two days on the rifle range. The range is about three miles from our barracks; a 
tremendous affair 600 or so feet long, on a flat valley floor between two long, low, 
steep grass-covered hills. The noise of the rifle fire is quite something to hear. Fir 
ing in prone position in such weather is quite an experience. After great effort you 
finally get the 15 pound rifle, which, by now, you swear is as big as a sequoia (a 
California tree) and could make an elephant look like Swiss cheese, into position 
Then your confounded helmet falls down, obscuring your vision. You reach up 
and brush it out of the way—sight the bull’s eye again—helmet down again—the 
helmet is in conspiracy with the collar of your raincoat, so as to prevent your firing 
the rifle. Again you push the helmet out of the way. By this time the gun is killing 
your left arm, so you let it slip to the ground and start the performance all over 
again. This time you have the damn helmet outwitted. You put it on backwards, 
so that the peak will travel down your back instead of your face. Just then the 
Major passes by, stares at you, and decides that such a procedure is quite contrary 
to regulations. 

So you start all over again. The helmet clicks with gleeful malice. This time, in 
addition to your helmet, your glasses slip down your nose. This is really too much. 
In righteous exasperation you throw the rifle down and adjust your orbal and 
cranial accouterments. The rifle, meanwhile, fills itself with rain-soaked sand, and 
the Lieutenant gives you hell. With the wind blowing sand in your teeth and rain 
in your eyes, you grasp the rifle once more, sight and pull the trigger before any- 
thing can possibly go wrong. You have hit the bull’s eye, no doubt. Oh, not quite. 
in fact you did not even hit the target. 

I managed, by some miraculous luck, to hit the target often enough to become a 
qualified marksman, 155 out of a possible 200. I said hit the target, not the bull’s 
eye. There’s a difference!—Larry Wo xr in The German-American. 
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Penetrating Air Discussion 


THE USE OF AIR POWER. By Flight Lieutenant V. E. R. 
Blunt, RAF. With comment by Winston Churchill. Harris- 
burg: Military Service Publishing Company, 1943. 162 
Pages; $1.00. 


There is a lot in this book that merits the attention of the 
man who wants to think clearly about air power. A British air- 
man who retired from active service so that he could be free 
to publish The Use of Air Power tries to set down in honest 
and thorough fashion the elements that make up that power- 
its limitations as well as its capabilities. 

In fact, Flight Lieutenant Blunt gives us a startlingly frank 
description of the difficulties that face the airman, who has to. 
fly hundreds of miles, find a target, and release his bombs ac- 
curately upon it. After this opening he discusses the use of air 
power and comes to the following conclusions: “Air force is 
fire power in its most mobile form, and its function is that of 
artillery, with greater range, mobility, and possibilities of con- 
centration. It should be used in a definite military Carmy or 
navy.) operation and its calculated results should have an im- 
mediate effect on the immediate aim. Targets for air bombing, 
machine gun, or cannon attack are vital in the direct ratio of 
the effect their destruction or effective damage would have on 
the aim [of the whole war effort]. These targets include: enemy 
aircraft of all sorts, war ships, tanks, artillery, troops, communi- 
cations, supplies. Communications, in relation to an operations 
area during or before the battle, are a vital target. Since they 
can be easily repaired, if once destroyed, they must be attacked 
recurrently unless destroyed beyond all possibility of repair. 
Air power can therefore be used as an instrument of blockade 
or isolation.” 

The author also thinks that if “strategic” bombing is to be 
justified it must have the effect on the enemy of bringing the 
enemy into battle in conditions advantageous to our own forces. 

There are chapters on the uses of air power in the first two 
years of the war and the application of air power with respect 
to the principles of war. Also, much interesting discussion on 
the different methods of bombing, close support, the inde- 
pendent air force, and the psychology of being bombed. 

Flight Lieutenant Blunt argues against the independent air 
force on grounds of economy of force and concentration. There 
is nothing, he believes, that can be done by an independent air 
force that cannot be done by bombers and other planes which 
are part of the army and naval air forces. There is also, he in- 
sists, nothing that a man in a special air forces uniform can learn 
about air warfare that cannot be learned by a man in an army 
or navy uniform. It is integration, he concludes, that offers the 
one solution to all arguments. 

The author, though he keeps well away from the emotional 


arguments often used in discussing this matter of highest im 
portance, nevertheless manages to be breezy and readable in 
style. 

“It was a good thought on the part of the publishers to give 
this book American publication. For it is by all means a standard 
work on air warfare. 
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Soldiers of the Air 
THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO. By Captain Ted Law 


son. (Edited by Robert Considine New York: Randon 


House, 1943. 221 Pages; $2.00. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo takes high rank among the per 


sonal narratives of air fighters so far in this war. It is, of course, 
a great story, and in the book the work of Mr. Considine has 
made Captain Lawson’s narrative fully equal to the story he 
had to tell. The writing is restrained but hard-hitting. It gives 
us not only the spirit of the Army Air Forces, but the spirit of 
China. And it will, I hope, settle in the minds of Americans that 
air warfare, like ground warfare, is an intense, serious, blood) 
business that calls for the highest type of American manhood 
and sacrifice. From beginning to end Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo is also a whale of a story which Mr. Considine sustains 
throughout by the power of his style. I read it without putting 
it down, and from the way the book has been going | imagine 
several hundred thousand other Americans will read it the same 
way. 

Up to the time of the crash upon the coast of China which 
happened about one-third of the way through the book, Cap 
tain Lawson tells of the preparation for the Doolittle Tokyo 
flight, the big thirty seconds, and then the difficulties of nav 
gation and gas shortage which finally led to the crash landing 
The rest of the book deals with the experiences of Captain 
Lawson, and those of his crew who survived, in reaching a sale 
place in China in the face of the advancing Japanese. This pe" 
of the story is even more stirring than the part that deals wit 
the Tokvo bombing. There are many moving passages about tht 
loyal assistance given by the Chinese to the Doolittle fives 


. lore 
Those who were wounded suffered greatly in a region wh 


the facilities were few. But a number of them reached safet 
though Captain Lawson himself lost a leg. 
I don’t know why it should be, but in the eves of a great mam 


‘ . " . f 
unreflecting people the air soldier’s existence has se red ~ 
comparative freedom from the strain of campaign except ' 


the brief periods of actual combat with the enemy—per d oa 
are often brief indeed compared to the duration of the groum 
soldier’s fighting. But Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo shows how 


untrue this assumption is—shows that the airman must be pt 
pared to be a soldier in every sense. 
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Sea-Air Warfare In Britain 


COASTAL COMMAND. By the British Air Ministry. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 143 Pages; Illustra- 
tions; Index; $1.50. 


THE FLEET AIR ARM. By John Moore. London: Chapman 
& Hall, Ltd., 1943. 140 Pages; Illustrated; $1.50. 


BLOCKADE BY AIR. By J. M. Spaight. London: Geoffrey 
Bles, Ltd., 1943. 159 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 


Most books on the réle of aircraft in the naval war concen- 
trate upon such spectacular highlights as the great battles of the 
Coral Sea, Midway, and the Solomons. These three British 
books deal with Sea-Air codperation in European waters. They 
have a different kind of story to tell: the story of dull, plodding, 
routine work of keeping the sea lanes to Britain, to Russia, and 
the Mediterranean open to the Allies and closed to the enemy. 

Coastal Command, the Air Ministry’s official account of the 
part played by it in the battle of the seas, is a brilliantly written, 
profusely illustrated official report upon the activities of that 
branch of the Royal Air Force. 

The development of Sea-Air power in Britain has taken a 
somewhat different course than it has in this country where the 
Navy has from the beginning remained in full control of her 
own aircraft. In Britain naval aviation was started by the Navy 
shortly before the outbreak of the last war, but at the end of 
that conflict the Royal Naval Air Service was fused with the 
Royal Flying Corps into the R.A.F. This system led to so much 
friction that in 1937 the part of the Air Force actually with the 
Fleet (that is borne on board of ships or aircraft carriers), the 
Fleet Air Arm, was transferred to the exclusive control of the 
\dmiralty, leaving Costal Command in charge of land planes 
and flying boats operating from coastal bases. In order to ensure 
the closest possible coérdination, the Coastal Command was 
divided up into groups corresponding to the naval commands 
on shore. Both services shared the same operation rooms and 
communications system. 

The book explains how the Coastal Command works into 
the convoy system, how it affords protection to the fishing fleet, 
and aids in the enforcement of the blockade. Other chapters 
deal with the rdle of the Coastal Command in the battles of the 
Narrow Seas, in Norway, the fight for the Low Countries, the 
attacks upon the invasion ports after the fall of France, and on 
enemy coastal shipping. 

The main story, however, begins with the third and by far the 
largest section of the whole: protecting the ocean convoys. In 
five large chapters totalling almost half of the entire story, we 
are given an exceedingly vivid impression of what that task of 
protecting the convoys from the air really means. 

Mr. Moore's short account of the Fleet Air Arm, far less pre- 
tentious both in scope and objective, but pleasantly written, 
gives an insight into a force closely related to the activities of 
the Coastal Command. We are given a brief history of the de- 


velopment of the Fleet Air Arm, its carriers, aircraft, training 
and personnel, 


The second part dealing with the activities of the Fleet Air 
Arm in the present conflict duplicates in some points the story 
given in the Coastal Command. 

_In Blockade by Air, Mr. Spaight, one of the leading Brit- 
ish air experts, gives the first comprehensive survey of the cam- 
paign waged with bomb, mine, and torpedo against Axis 
shipping in the coastal waters and inland seas of Europe. While 
the first half is devoted to the examination of that campaign 
whan ul according to regions and methods; the second half 
ISCUSSE 


ses its results as a whole, its relations to the larger general 
y of the war, concluding with some highly interesting 
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Combined Operations 
The Official Story of the Commandos 


A superior book on war. It goes into every side of 
Commando training and Commando operations. 


$2.00 





Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 


By CAPTAIN TED LAWSON 


A survivor tells of the bombing raid on Tokyo. 


$2.00 





Assignment to Nowhere 
By LOWELL BENNETT 


A close observer reports on the Tunisian campaign. 


$2.75 





Burma Surgeon 
By LT. COL. GORDON SEAGRAVE 


A medical missionary’s hard-hitting story of the 
Burma campaign. 


$3.00 





The Middle East 


By ELIAHU BEN-HORIN 


A good description of a region little known to most 
of us. The impact of war on the region is stressed. 


$3.00 





The Impact of War $2.50 
By PENDLETON HERRING 


The finest modern book on our government and its 
military policy. 
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Air Power and Total War 
By CY CALDWELL 


An able airman and editor writes sanely and reason- 
ably about this new weapon. 


$2.50 








The Use of Air Power 
By FLIGHT LIEUTENANT V. E. R. BLUNT, RAF 


A standard book on air warfare. 


$2.50 





Winged Mars: 1870-1914 
By JOHN R. CUNEO 
The German air force up to the first World War. 


$2.50 





Lifelines of Victory 
By SQUADRON LEADER MURRAY HARRIS 


An easily understood guide to the logistics and com- 
munications of this war. 


$2.00 





Armies on Wheels 
By LIEUT. COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Brilliant thought on today’s war. 


$2.50 





The Nature of Modern Warfare 
By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


A leading British critic analyzes modern war 


$1.25 





The Tools of War 
By JAMES R. NEWMAN 


A thorough discussion of modern arms 


$5.00 





The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry «Association’s 


Magazine for Fighting Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 
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observations on the relations between sea and air power in the 
future.—H. R. 
4 7 ’ 
British Allies on the Job 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AT WAR. Ec ed by 
William Yandell Elliott & H. Duncan Hall. New York: Aj 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., 1943. 515 Pages; Appendix: |ndex 
$5.00. 


In the present struggle the complication of the machinery fo, 


directing the war has grown to such dimensions that to gain a 
comprehensive bird's-eye view has become difficult though 
vitally important. This is particularly true of the British Com 
monwealth of Nations with its half a dozen major and mor 


than a score of smaller component parts, each with its peculiar 
history, structure, and strategic position. 

Refraining wisely from trying to achieve more than could be 
done at the present moment, the editors of this volume have 
completely left out any references to military operations and 
confined themselves exclusively to the problems of the mobiliza 
tion of resources. As a result there is also relatively little ma 
terial on the overall strategic planning agencies, except as ji 
relates to the political and economic coérdination of the empire 
or the general organization of the war effort in Britain. The 
first is given an extremely stimulating introductory discussion 
by H. Duncan Hall, who stresses above all that frequently over 
looked “imponderable,” the family feeling, the fundament: 
assumption of mutual aid, and the idea of common citizenship 
and Commonwealth loyalty, as well as the réle played by the 
crown. 

The study of British War Administration by the former Ger 
man Chancellor Briining, now Littauer Professor of Govem 
ment at Harvard, is in every respect the plum in the cake. He 
draws upon his rich personal experiences, and gives first an 
illuminating discussion of the principles and problems of war 
administration in general. He treats questions of the coérdina 
tion of strategic planning, supply and civil administration at the 
top, the question of regional coérdination of production in such 
a way as to secure the maximum flexibility consistent with vo 
ume; the differences of outlook between officers, politicians 
businessmen, and civil servants; and the expedients necessar 
to bring about effective codperation between them. This i 
followed by detailed analyses of the German and British sys 
tems of War Administration, dealing with the rdle of the Ger 
man “Oberkommando” and new “Ministry of Armaments and 
Munitions.” These accounts emphasize strongly the peculis! 
national characteristics as well as the administrative tradit 
of the countries concerned. Thus we get a picture of the per 
petual exchange of personnel between central and local task 
as well as the British tradition of Treasury contro! and the 
practical absence of local coérdinating officials, important poin' 
rarely touched upon in studies of this kind. 

This study of the basic features of the British system of Wa 
Administration is followed by a more detailed discussion of th 
organization of supply and three studies of outstanding aspec’ 
of the British War Economy itself: the financing of the 
effort, the problem of labor supply, and the vital question ° 
the maintenance of Britain’s export trade. 

The discussion of the United Kingdom which covers abo 


two-fifths of the whole, is followed by that of the chief Dom” 
ions. Among them Canada, as the most important in technic? 
as well as man power resources, above all through its spe 
status as a link between the United States and the British 
Commonwealth, is treated in three chapters: the po!'tica! deve 
opments in Canada, Canada’s economic war policy, and the 
organization and work of the Canadian War Administration 
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[he other Dominions are discussed in a single chapter. While 
fairly adequate for Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa, this chapter does not do justice either to the 
scope of the Indian contribution to the war effort or to the 
peculiar intricacy of India’s political problems. In view of the 
mere size of India’s contribution (with over two million men 
more than the white dominions together), her vital strategic 
position and, above all, the extremely important réle played by 
the late Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow in determining the strategic 
developments in the Near East at different critical moments, 
one chapter at least could well have been devoted to her par- 
ticipation in the struggle, at least one other to her economic 
contributions and a separate chapter to her political problems. 

The brief concluding chapter on Fighting Ulster and Neutral 
Eire is a “study in contrasts” concerned more with explaining 
the two mutually opposed attitudes, than with any administra 
tive or economic details.—H. R. 


at soe 
The Thinking Machine 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EFFICIENCY. By Arthur Gilbert 
Bills. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. 361 Pages; In 
dex; Illustrated; $2.75. 


‘The care and maintenance of the thinking machine” is one 
of the ways the author himself uses to describe his useful book 
The book does cover every side of this whole important subject. 
but not all of them equally well. The final chapter on “effective 
thinking” seems to me much too compressed to be very helpful. 
On the other hand, some chapters contain a good deal of de- 
scription of experimental work in psychology which seems un 
necessary to put over the points made. Then, too, in some 
places Professor Bills shifts to a popular psychological tone that 
reminds me of passages in Dale Carnegie. 

A good modern treatment of mental efficiency is especially 
helpful in time of war, and even with its faults this one can be 
given that rank. For you don’t often stumble over its technical 
passages and the book covers all the main aspects of its subject 


7 y y 


SCHOOL OF THE CITIZEN SAILOR. By Louis H. Bo 
lander, William G. Fletcher, Ralph H. Gabriel, and a Board 
of Officers of the Second Army. New York: D. Appleton 
Century Company, 1943. 615 Pages; Index; Maps; $3.00. 
The book is divided into four parts: Part 1 on “Geography 

and World Trade” is by Professor William G. Fletcher of Yale; 

Part Il on “The World Crisis” is the material prepared by the 

Second Army Board; Part III on “American History and the 

Constitution” is by Professor Ralph H. Gabriel of Yale Univer 

sity; and Part IV on the “Armed Forces” is by Louis H. Bo 

lander, Associate Librarian of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. [he bulk of this last section is devoted to the organization 
of the Navy. 

The chapter on “How the Army is Organized” gives by no 
means a clear picture of the Army and the War Department. 

It seems to me that this book deserves a much clearer presenta- 


tion. 

There are brief chapters on the three main enemy navies, 
and there are two chapters dealing with propaganda. In general 
| feel hout this book as I felt about its counterpart The School 
of the Citizen Soldier from which some of its material was 
taken—that it has value but that it could have been done in a 
more ci 


matic and effective manner in many places—especially 
in such passages as the brief one entitled “The Desire for Peace 
is Not Enough to Prevent War.” It seems to me the tone should 

more one of driving common sense arguments home, rather 
han one of general reasoning. 
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As You Were $1.00 


A Portable Library of American Prose and Poetry 
Assembled for Members of the Armed Forces and 
the Merchant Marine. 


Edited by ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


This is the finest anthology ever assembled for Ameri- 
can fighting men. There’s prose and verse, humor and 
drama, sentiment and toughness—and selected by a 
former soldier and world-famous writer. 


641 pages bound in khaki-colored cloth. 


Available at $1.00 through The Infantry Journal to 
members of the Armed Services only. 





Men at War $3.00 


Edited by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


There are 1,100 pages of the best military writing in 
our literature in this anthology. As Mr. Hemingway 
says, they speak of war truly. 





Lee’s Lieutenants 


$5.00 


Per volume 


By DR. DOUGLAS S. FREEMAN 


Vol. I: Manassas to Malvern Hill 
Vol. Il: Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville 


Dr. Freeman is acknowledged the greatest living au- 
thority on the Army of Northern Virginia. In these 
two books he continues the high saentnede he set in 
his great biography of Lee. 





Our Soldiers Speak: 1775-1918 $3.50 


Edited by WILLIAM MATTHEWS and 
DIXON WECTER 


From letters, diaries, and memoirs of the common 
soldier of all our wars, the authors have compiled an 


account which portrays the whole life of American 
soldiers in time of war. 





With Sherman to the Sea $2.25 


The Journal of Theodore F. Upson, an Indiana sol- 
dier who was a scout in Sherman’s army. It is a 
simple, unaffected story of a soldier at war. 
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Geopolitics: The Struggle for 


Space and Power 
By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


Insight and ——e are brought to bear on a 


$2.79 


little-understood subject. 





America’s Strategy in World 
Politics 
By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 


A modern treatment of strategy on a wide scale in- 
volving the geography of international politics, trade, 
and armed strength. 


$3.75 





The Guilt of the German Army $3.50 
By DR. HANS ERNEST FRIED 


An important work for American military men. 





German Psychological 


Warfare 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 
A summary of the Nazi Army’s use of psychology. 


$3.90 





Axis Grand Strategy $3.75 


This Blueprint of Total War tells what German mili- 
tary writers thought about war just before this war 
began. 





The English People $3.00 


By D. W. BROGAN 


A pertinent book crammed with facts about a people 
we may not know as well as we think. 





Introducing Australia $3.00 


By HARTLEY GRATTAN 


An American who knows, describes Australia and 
Australians. 





The Infantry Journal 
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Inaccurate Handbook 


HOW TO CONDUCT ARMY CORRESPONDEN(: =. », 
Henry C. Coleron and F. Allen Burt. New York: §) :per j 
Brothers, 1943. 119 Pages; $1.50. 


This is meant to be a handy manual containing the e: entia\; 
of Army letter writing. However, you have to know a |: + abou; 
the Army to understand some of it, which is also true, 0! course 


of the Army Regulations on which How to Conduct Ar»:y Coy 
respondence is based—AR 340-15. Moreover, if the Arny o 
ganization in the appendix is typical of the care with which the 
rest of the manual has been prepared, then much of it was ou 
of date at the time of issue. The following are listed as ‘comba 
branches (or the arms)”: Office of the Chief of Cavalry, Office 
of the Chief of Field Artillery, Office of the Chief of Coas 
Artillery, Office of the Chief of Infantry, Office of the Chief of 
Air Corps, Office of the Chief Signal Officer, and Office of the 
Chief of Engineers. 

It is now well over one year since any of the first five ; 
those offices has been in existence. The “offices” have neve; 
been branches, but just offices in Washington. How c pletely 
lacking in understanding of the actual organization of the 
Army the authors of this manual must be is also indicated by 
the fact that the Office of the Chief. Signal Officer and the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers are both listed under Am 
Service Forces, whereas under the heading “The Services 
Army Service Forces is listed as being on the same shelf with 
the Office of the Quartermaster General and other subordinate 
elements of Army Service Forces itself. Under Army Service 
Forces is listed, for example, the Corps of Engineers rather than 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers. In short, no one could 
possibly gain anything but a most inadequate and incorrect 
picture of the organization of the Army from the materials given 
in this book. 

To try another section, the three-page chapter on buck slips | 
consider inadequate and mystifying and not correct for al 
offices. I’m afraid this book in its present condition can onl 
be of small assistance to anyone in the military service. It is 
bound to cause confusion to the user, and I cannot for the life 
of me understand how it got into print without a close factu 


check. 


en, 
Army Writing, Reading, and Speaking 


ENGLISH FOR THE ARMED FORCES. By Lieutenan 
Colonel A. G. D. Wiles, Lieutenant Arlin M. Cook and 
Lieutenant Jack Trevithick. New York: Harper & Brothes 
1943. 262 Pages; Index; $1.50. 


Though this book preaches, it preaches with some degree of 
clearness and force. It is directed squarely at preparation fo 
service in the armed forces and should be useful as a classrowm 
text and to some extent as a self-help book. I feel, however, tha! 
the book misses the one aim that comes near being vital in! 
book on English. It doesn’t particularly inspire the student 
tackle English as the main tool of his understanding. Indes 
the section that explains why the study of English is neces 
as a wartime preparation has almost a tone of apology init. 

Nevertheless, this is by far the best book for its purpos’ 
have seen. It is concise. It makes excellent use of good & 
amples and keeps well away from official jargon except i9 the 
appendix on military correspondence. Here the authors give ® 
many rules for writing a military letter that the potential office 
users of the book are bound to get the idea—just as | did from 
another book twenty-five years ago—that it is a courtma 
matter not to get every spacing just so in such a letter. Military 
letters, like any others, are the better for a simp! straightfor 
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ward style and I am glad to see that the authors say so and give 
some good examples. But since most letters are written out by 
clerks, why put all the fine points of military correspondence in 
this book? 

The same criticism applies to the material on orders. Only 
a small fraction of all ofhcers need to keep in mind the tech- 
niques of preparing general and special orders, for these things 
also are largely clerical. The space given to this might much 
better have been given to battle orders, which all officers need 
to know about. 

There is a good chapter in the book on speaking and one not 
quite so good on efficient reading. The reading chapter does 
not touch fully upon the lately developed successful methods 
f increasing the speed of reading, which can be helpful to 
most men faced with many military papers. 

All told, however, English for the Armed Forces is a useful 
ind ably prepared manual of instruction for Army men. 


A A A 


HIGHWAY TO TOKYO. By Joseph Rosenfarb. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company, 1943. 117 Pages; $1.25. 


This author has tried to reason out on the basis of the military 
facts available to any close follower of the war just what our 
military procedure should be against Japan. His reasoning is 
presented with modesty and contains a good deal of interest. 
Some of the all-wise commentators upon the military scene could 
well pattern after his method. 

The author sees the Philippines as a good base for a final 
heavy attack upon Japan proper. He analyzes all the other ap 
proaches—by land from Asia, down the Aleutian chain—bu 
arrives at the belief that to go by one chain of islands or 
another (via the Philippines or Truk) is the proper solution. 

Carefully thought out books like this are good guides for any 
citizen who wants to try to figure out the great game of war for 
himself. Mr. Rosenfarb weighs each possibility carefully, gives 
due influence to the different physical factors, and attempts 
no short cuts of reasoning in total disregard of logistics—the 
main fault of most books on how to win the war. Moreover, the 
reader never feels as if he is being told how to win it; he simply 
feels as if he is being shown what, on the evidence openly avail- 
ible, appears to be a good way. 
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BLOOD ON THE RISING SUN. By Douglas Gilbert Har- 
ing. Philadelphia: Macrae-Smith Company, 1943. 239 
Pages; Appendix; $2.50. 

Mr. Haring has lived seven years of his life in Japan and 
has traveled extensively through the country. This book is the 
result of his observations of the Japanese people during those 
years and his study of the racial, religious, and political influ- 
ences which have shaped their lives and are responsible for their 
determination to have a chance at world domination. The 
ancient doctrine of Shinto, the ruthless code of Bushido, the 
clan idea and Emperor worship are all discussed from the 
viewpoint of their influence upon Japanese thought and devel- 
opment. Of interest is Mr. Haring’s account of the enthusiasm 
for the democratic ideal which catapulted Japan into the 
League of Nations, to the disgust of her militarists; also the 
antiAmerican feeling which was an outgrowth of the United 
States refusal to join the League but her effrontery in demand- 
ing “drastic action” against Japan’s invasion of Manchuria. In- 
luded in the appendix is a translation of a Japanese Naval 
Uincer's address in 1924; this discussion of the “Coming War,” 
nm view of the events of December 7, 1941, was actually an 
‘curate forecast of the attack on Hawaii, Wake, and the 
Philipp nes.——M. C. R. 
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SPIES AND SABOTEURS ....... . $2.50 
By Will Irwin and Thomas M. Johnson 
ARMY GROUND FORCES .. $2.50 | 
By Colonel Joseph I. Greene 
pg er Pee dese Gnee 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 
TUR AROEY .i.6632).... | $2.50 | 
By Capt. Harvey S. Ford 
THE COAST GUARD .. .. $2.50 2 
By Hickman Powell | [ 
THE MARINES ............ vis vee ee | 
By Capt. John H. Craige i 
OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS . $2.50 
By Lt. Col. James E. Hicks 
WARTIME MEDICINE ...... iv. GS 
By Lt. Col. Joseph R. Darnall, M.D., an 
V. L. Cooper 
THE ARMY ENGINEERS .... $2.50 | 
By Col. Paul W. Thompson | 
THE AIR FORCES ........ jes Se : 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 
PD ao acy enciecvsosac See 
By Fletcher Pratt ) 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE ............ $2.50 | 
By W. D. Binger and H. H. Railey | 
SUBMARINE WARFARE ...... $2.50 | 
By David O. Woodbury {| 
THE SIGNAL CORPS ...... ee .. $2.50 | 


By Harry M. Davis and F. G. Fassett, Jr. 





American Campaigns 
By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the only single work to give detailed accounts 
lus superb three-color maps of every American battle 
rom the Revolution to the Spanish-American War. 

In two volumes: Volume I Text. Volume II Maps. 


$8.00 the set 
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(Modern Library Titles Are 95¢ Each) 

NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. 

The stirring one-volume life of an earlier conqueror. 
My War WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

By Ludwig Bemelmans. 

A riot of comedy every soldier will cherish. 
THE Goop EartH. By Pearl Buck. 

An understanding novel of the Chinese. 
Dro. Stories. By Honoré de Balzac. 

Short stories by the great French novelist. 
EMINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Strachey. 

The biography of a remarkable soldier—Chinese Gordon. 
THE RED BADGE OF CourAGE. By Stephen Crane. 

An American epic of panic in battle. 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By Alexandre Dumas. 

The favorite adventure story of millions. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN. 

An American classic. 
THE HUNCHBACK OF Notre DaMe. By Victor Hugo. 

A great favorite for many years. 
THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF RING LARDNER. 

A sports writer's stories that never have a dull moment. 
TorTILLA FLAT. By Johz Steinbeck. 

The first success of this contemporary novelist. 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 
(Modern Library Giants Are $1.45 Each) 

On War. By Carl von Clausewitz. 

A reissue of the famous classic. This is the full text 
WAR AND Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. 

The greatest war novel ever written. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle 

A great book by a great English historian. 


Les MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. 
The war chapters of this famous novel tell the full story 
of Waterloo. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Every American should be familiar with this book. 
THE Most PoPpuLAR NOVELS OF SiR WALTER SCOTT. 
Military adventure stories of the highest order. 
Tue Forty Days or Musa Dacu. By Franz Werfel. 
The war between the Armenians and Turks; a fighting 
classic. 
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ONE OF OUR PILOTS IS SAFE. By Squadron Leacer \jj 
liam Simpson, D.F.C. New York: Harper & Brother, 1943 
226 Pages; $2.50. 


Lieutenant Simpson, an RAF Squadron Leader, was sho, 
down over Luxembourg on May 10, 1940, the day Hitle, 
launched his blitzkrieg in the Low Countries. H ideoysh 
burned, and blinded in one eye, Simpson began a sou! racking 
journey through France that was not to end until his repatri, 
tion to England two years later. 

Simpson relates his story without embellishments. The star, 
account of the nightmares that plagued him for a time after hi 
calamity, the horrifying fears because of his utter helplessnes 
during subsequent air raids in France, the deadening shock of 
seeing himself in a mirror for the first time after his acciden, 
and the torturous ambulance and train trips from hospital 
hospital, all contribute to make his a valiant war st ry. The 
author’s simple style makes what otherwise would be merely ; 
gruesome story, one that is, instead, deeply moving.—L. § 
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JAPAN FIGHTS FOR ASIA. By John Goette. New York 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1943. 248 Pages; Index; $2.5( 


The author was for five years an accredited representative o 
a large American news service with the Japanese Amy in 
China. He was also eye witness of the fight at the Marco Po 
Bridge from which many date the beginning of the second 
World War. Much of the book is, of course, persona! obser 
tion and it throws many sidelights on the conduct of the Jap 
nese fighting in China. He feels that the United States is th 
only power in the world that has the full trust of any of th 
oriental peoples. “Victory,” he writes, “will place in our ol 
lective hands the fate of one-half billion released Orientals’ 
Here he means the hands of the United Nations, but he gos 
on to point out that our own country alone lacks “any taint d 
political imperialism.” The masses of Asia “look upon us « 
committed to bring them freedom. If we fail to do that, and le 
cannot see how we alone can achieve it, then in their disp 
pointment these Asiatics will turn against us.” 


5 vy 7 


WILDCATS OVER CASABLANCA. By Lieutenant M. 1 
Wordell and Lieutenant E. N. Seiler. Boston: Little, Brow 
& Comipany, 1943. 309 Pages; $2.50. 


The experiences of two pilots of the Grumman Wilde 
fighter squadron which participated in the invasion of Nor 
Africa are dramatically told here. The squadron’s planes wet 
based on an aircraft carrier and were used to cast an aefil 
umbrella over the landing operations of American troops int 
vicinity of Casablanca. Interwoven with the exploits of it 
dividual pilots are accounts of the loyal and steadfast codpe 
tion of every member of the carrier’s crew which made it po 
sible to keep the planes in the air. The invasion pattern set 
North Africa may be followed many times before the war § 
over, consequently the experiences recounted in this book #4 
of interest in themselves as well as for the fact that they 9% 
a picture of what is happening in other parts of the wo 
today.—M. C. R. 
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THE BODY FELL ON BERLIN. By Richard Lakin. \ 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1943. 248 Pages; $2.50. 


An exciting novel of the RAF which centers around the ™ 
der of a squadron member and expulsion of his body from‘ 
bomb bay of a Stirling on a routine bombing mission 
Berlin. A Flight-Lieutenant with experience as 2 Scotla 
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il | detective marking his pre-war years gathers up the clues 

43, |» <otisfactory fashion to bring a surprise ending to the story. 
—M.C. R. 

ua “Tee PA. 

tle | GERMAN MILITARY SCIENCE. Compiled by Ames John- 

ash n. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1943. 146 Pages; 

ing \\aps; Vocabulary; $2.00. 

tra 


[his is a reader composed of selections “from military books 
currently read by officers of the German Army,” prepared for 
tath FF ce of American college students. An interesting selection, in- 
his cluding materials by Clausewitz, Altrichter and Krauss; also an 
nes & ticle on air warfare from the Militarwissenschaftliche Rund- 


schau. The vocabulary covers all the special military terms. 
ent 
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The ff THE END OF THE BEGINNING. By the Right Honorable 
ely a Winston S. Churchill. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 
S 1943. 322 Pages; $3.50. 


This second volume of Mr. Churchill’s war speeches con- 
tains his most forcefully spoken words of the year 1943. It is 
companion volume to The Unrelenting Struggle, which con- 
tained his earlier war speeches. Mr. Churchill is that unusual 
ved HM combination, a fine speaker and writer. Hence, his speeches 
ny in Mread far better than most. The editors have included for each 
) Pole month of the year a list of the important events which help the 


econ’ reader tie the speeches into the broader history of the period. 
Serva 
Jape ’ ’ 7 


is tt rH AMERICAN POCKET MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 
of the Edited by Dr. W. A. Newman Dorland. Philadelphia: W. 
ut HH 8 Saunders Company, 1943. 1,037 Pages; Plain $2.00; 
nak Thumb Indexed $2.50. 
ty This came along for review about the same time as a popu- 
- us agg lar book on a medical subject, and so I had a chance to test it 
and kggeout. It was originally devised for the use of medical students, 
- disap Put it seems to serve very well for the layman with his usual 
smattering of medical lore. It contains psychiatrical as well as 
medical and surgical terms, and defines forty or fifty thousand 
terms altogether, for the most part with concise one or two 
M. Tagine definitions. A good job of dictionary making. 


York 
52.5 
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Wild HE ENEMY SEA. By Abraham Polonsky. Boston: Little, 
Nott Brown & Company, 1943. 288 Pages; $2.50. 


es wet A novel of the sea which originally appeared in serial form 
n erin The American Magazine. 
1S in the 
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PEARHEAD. By John Brophy. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1943. 277 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


A well told novel with commando atmosphere. As in Mr. 
' ’ . . . . . 
brophy’s earlier novels his characterization is strong and clear. 
is military background also appears to be most accurate. 
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OWARD A NEW ORDER OF SEA POWER. By Harold 


& Margaret Sprout. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 


1943. 336 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.75. 


In this second edition of a standard work the authors have 
dded some new material based on the new State Department 
‘cument concerning the consequences of leaving Japan in pos- 
‘sion of the Western Pacific Islands back in 1919. There are 
number of other minor revisions. 
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1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 of more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom in choice of titles) 


INFANTRY JOURNAL-PENGUIN BOOKS 


GUADALCANAL Diary. By Richard Tregaskis 
This account tells of the fighting in 1942 


GENGHIS KHAN. By Harold Lamb. 
The story of one of history's great military leaders 


AMERICANS Vs. GERMANS. 


Personal battle experiences of six American fighters agains 
Germans in World War I. 


MODERN BaTTLE. By Col. Paul W. Thompson. 
Actual accounts of Blitzkrieg battles now available in inexpen 
sive form. 


GUERRILLA WARFARE. By Bert Levy. 
The tricks of guerrilla fighting explained. 


How THE JAP ARMy FIGHTs. 
A collection of factual articles from The INFANTRY JOURNAL 


Wat's THAT PLANE? By Walter B. Pitkin, Jr 
How to identify American and Jap planes. 


AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION. By R. A. Saville-Sneath. 
How to identify British, Nazi, and Italian planes 


New Ways oF War. By Tom Wintringham. 
A new and revised American edition. 


OTHER BOOKS 


How Russia PREPARED. By Maurice Edelman. 
Here is the story behind the magnificent fight which the Rus 
sians are putting up. 

THE Ox-Bow INCIDENT. By Walter Van Tilburg Clark 
A “Western” story that is different. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF Miss ANNIE SPRAGG. By Louis Bromfield 
A gripping psychological novel. 


ALL CONCERNED NOTIFIED. By Helen Reilly 
An Inspector McKee story. 


CAUSE FOR ALARM. By Eric Ambler. 
A story of the workings of an international munitions ring 


THE PAsTURES OF HEAVEN. By John Steinbeck 
This novel presents Steinbeck at his best. 


THE Motuer. By Pearl S. Buck. 
A great and unforgettable novel about family life in China 


Two Survived. By Guy Pearce Jones. 
A true story of two survivors of a torpedoed merchantman 
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The Army Wife $2.50 
By NANCY B. SHEA 
The handbook for women. 
The Army W oman’s Handbook $1.50 


By CLELLA REEVES COLLINS 


A book that is of real help to women in wartime. 


The W aacs $2.50 


By NANCY SHEA 


The development and organization of the Women’s 
Army oe Colonel Oveta Culp Hobby contributes 
a foreword. 


Pocket History of the U. S. ( 
Pocket Book of War Humor 25¢ each 


See Here, Private Hargrove 


The Army Life $1.75 
By WO E. J. KAHN, JR. 


Light, humorous essays on the Army by a selectee. 


English for the Armed Forces $1.50 
By LT. COL. A. G. D. WILES, LT. ARLIN M. COOK 
and LT. JACK TREVITHICK 


A useful, ably prepared manual. 


Speech for the Military $1.20 
By COLE S. BREMBECK and ALBERT A. RIGHTS 


How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 


Blitz French 75¢ 
By GEORGES NICOT 
A useful book of “action” French. 
Easy Malay Words and Phrases $1.00 


By MARIUS A. MENDLESEN 


A handbook to the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 
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@\@\0\@\@ THE STORY OF THE AMERICAS. By Leland Dew Bald 


win. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1943. 720 Page. ‘ndex 

Maps; $3.50. 

I’m not quite sure after reading this book that t! sol 
writing a combined history of North and South Ame: one 


that could ever be brought off with complete success. en it 
comes to the last century or two there is bound to con 
siderable amount of jumping back and forth between he ty, 
continents. Captain Baldwin minimizes this difficul:, by de 


voting the greater part of his book to the earliest centuries of 
American history—the period up to 1770. 


One thing is very clear, however, from The Stor) of th. 
Americas. Captain Baldwin is an able writer of hist I de 
not agree with what he says in his preface to the effect tha: 
there are two ways of writing history—for other historians and 
for the general reader. The history that is written purely fo; 


other historians is, most of it, sheer detailed notations. Histor, 


worth the name is written for and readable by everyon 
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THE MORALE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
ARY ARMY. By Allen Bowman. Washington: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1943. 160 Pages; Index; cloth 
$2.50; paper $2.00. 

A brief and thoroughly documented review of the morale 
problems that harassed George Washington and the other Revo 
lutionary leaders. There is a particularly interesting chapter 
on the things that actually did heighten the esprit of our firs 
ragged armies—celebrations, the pulpit, the press, and the 
greater leaders themselves, especially Washington. Atrocity 
stories had their part then, too. 

But, writes Mr. Bowman, “the maintenance of army morale 
rested in a very large measure upon the shoulders of a few 
faithful officers.” Without them “morale would have collapsed 
and the Revolution would have failed.” 
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AN AMERICAN DIARY. By Samuel Grafton. New York 
Doubleday Doran & Company, 1943. 246 Pages; Index 
$2.50. 


Samuel Grafton’s daily column has a force in the writing 
equalled by few other columnists. This book consists of selec 
tions from his column over a period of four years. I think the 
selections are too brief in general, and believe it would have 
been better to make a book out of selected columns, for the mos 
part complete ones. But Mr. Grafton says it was his idea to cover 
the whole four-year period and to put into his book items not 
usually found in reference books. At the same time, it is good 
to see a book made of this commentator’s effective daily writing 
which consistently reach directly to the essential points of the 
world’s affairs as seen by an American. 
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CIRCUIT OF CONQUEST. By Relman Morin New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1943. 361 Pages; $3.0 


Mr. Morin left Japan about a year before Pearl Harbor. He 
spent the year touring the Far East and observing the attitue 


of the people he knew and met toward the war which he - 


. . . . ° . sc el 
decided was inevitably coming. Circuit of Conquest is We 
above the average of the books by the war correspondents, an¢ 
sustains the interest of the reader throughout. \! rey! 

sight, ut 


such a book there is every chance to express h 
Mr. Morin avoids the temptation most successfull; 
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YOUR CHILDREN IN WARTIME. By Angelo Patri. New 
York: Doubleday Doran & Company, Inc., 1943. 115 Pages; 
Index; $1.50. 


This author has given sound advice to American parents for 
several decades. He writes simply and forcefully. At the same 
time he is well aware of the special wartime problems of parents 
ind children. In the part of this book addressed to the children 
hemselves, Mr. Patri makes the direct statement that the boys 
ind girls of the United States of America are enlisted for the 
luration of the war as citizen soldiers. He shows his audience 
ery clearly why this is so, and how they can best be of help. 
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\IRBORNE INVASION. By John Hetherington. New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1943. 178 Pages; $2.50. 


Good side reading on the capture of Crete but not a full clear 
tatement of the campaign. The author, in a prefatory note, 
says that he has written Airborne Invasion “as a serious study 
of a revolutionary branch of military science,” but that he has 
iso “endeavored to neglect none of the aspects which made of 
the Battle of Crete a great human drama.” There is consider- 
ibly more dramatic writing in the book than there is analysis of 
1 new way of war, and much more of the author's personal ob- 
servation. Airborne Invasion stands well up among the war 
correspondents’ books, but it is by no means a major work from 
the military reader's viewpoint. 
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AS SOLDIERS SEE IT. By the Fort Custer Army Illustrators. 
New York: American Artists Group, Inc., 1943. Cloth $2.00; 
paper $1.00. 


The Fort Custer Army Illustrators have caught the spirit of 
the training army with fidelity and I have no doubt that the 
work of many of them will later reflect the greater more intense 
spirit of the battle theaters. 

Good as the paintings and drawings are, I think the text with 
which they are presented is more than a little “arty.” Moreover, 
it talks down to the citizen who by this time knows quite a lot 
about the Army himself. 
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THE YEARS OF ENDURANCE. By Arthur Bryant. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. 375 Pages; Index; $3.50. 
A well done history of England in the last decade of the eight- 


eenth century when she was faced with threats from outside 
that were almost as grave as those she faced in 1940. 
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THE HIGH COURTS OF HEAVEN. By J. W. Hewes. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1942. $2.00. 


This book goes back to the Battle of Britain but tells of it 
from the intimate viewpoint of a group of British fliers who 
were in the middle of the hardest fighting. There is plenty of 
excitement in it and good writing throughout, without any 
striving for air heroics whatever. 
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INSIDE THE F.B.I. By John J. Floherty. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1943. 192 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


Though Inside the FBI appears to have been written for 
youne people, it is a clear and thorough account of the efficient 
p of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, quite readable by 
persons, too. There is a foreword by J. Edgar Hoover, 
' of the F.B.1., in which he says a few plain words to 
» veople of America about crime. 
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That's the Infantry 
A new Infantry marching song. 
Lyrics by MAJOR GENERAL E. F. HARDING 
Music by DOROTHY GODFREY 


35¢ 


The Infantry 
A doughboy war song. 
By BRIGADIER GENERAL R. J. BURT 
Arranged by GEORGE F. BRIEGEL 


Sound Off! 
The Army’s book of Army songs. 


35¢ 


$3.50 


Insignia of the Services 
By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 


An illustrated book of insignia of the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps. 


West Point: Moulder of Men $3.00 
By LIEUT. COL. WILLIAM H. BAUMER 
Everything about the “Point” told in detail. 


$1.75 


Annapolis: Gangway to the Quarterdeck 


$3.00 
By CAPTAIN W. D. PULESTON, U.S.N. 


The story of the Naval Academy. 


Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 
A practical guide in non-legal language. 
Flying Health $2.00 


By DR. M. MARTYN KAFKA 
A practical guide to the health problems of flying 
men. 
Combat Intelligence $2.00 


By BRIG. GEN. EDWIN E. SCHWIEN 
A background book for G-2’s. 


Riot Control 
By COLONEL STERLING A. WOOD 


A revised edition of a manual for platoons, companies 
and battalions. 


$1.50 


Touch Football $1.00 
By COLONEL JOHN V. GROMBACH 
The book on the e soldiers everywhere are play- 


ing. Illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 
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America’s Navy in World War II 
By GILBERT CANT 


A comprehensive survey of the Navy's part in the war. 


$3.75 





They Call It Pacific 


By CLARK LEE 
An able correspondent covers the Pacific fighting of 
1942. 
$3.00 





Retreat With Stilwell 


By JACK BELDEN 
The story of the Burma campaign. 


$3.00 





[ Saw the Fall of the Philippines 


By COLONEL CARLOS P. ROMULO 
A journalist and a soldier writes movingly of the 
Japanese conquest. 

$3.00 





Queen of the Flat-Tops 


By STANLEY JOHNSTON 
The story of the aircraft carrier Lexington. 


$3.00 





The Flying Tigers 
By RUSSELL WHELAN 
The epic of General Chennault’s men. 


$2.50 
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SPEAKING FOR MYSELF. By Stewart Edward | Vhit. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1943. 245 Pages. 
$2.00. 


Mr. White’s hunting and adventure stories have been {, 
vorites with many readers over a period of thirty or forty year, 
Here in a friendly style he talks about himself and days one by 
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ORIGINS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. John 
C. Miller. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1943 “5]9 
Pages; $3.50. 


Professor Miller covers the ten years preceding the / 
Revolution and shows us all the human reasons why that war 
eventually had to be fought. Those reasons, of course, are not 
as simple as the schoolbook histories have been accustomed 
making them. Mr. Miller stands well up among the readabk 
writers on American history. 


nericar 
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MORGAN AND HIS RAIDERS. By Cecil Fletcher Holland 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 373 Page: 
Index, Illustrations; $3.50. 


A biography of the Confederate general whose colorful mil 
tary career was responsible for much great excitement during 
the war between the States. Mr. Holland has used a great 
many recently discovered letters and other materials in his wel 
written biography. He has also made good use of the older 
material. 

Pay” 


GUIDE TO INTIMATE LETTER WRITING. By Jeanne 
Georgette. New York: Cambridge House, 1943. 192 Pages, 
$1.98. 


Simple instructions, plus 250 sample letters, plus a pamphle 
containing some of the world’s greatest love letters. A good job 
that will be helpful to many. 
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GREEK MIRACLE. By Stephen Lavra. New York: Hastings 
House, 1943. 144 Pages; Maps; $1.50. 


A brief account of what happened in Greece from the 
period just before the Italian invasion until the Nazi occupa 
tion. The author feels that it was the heroic Greek resistance 
which prevented Germany from a further invasion of the Near 
East. The military operations are not given in detail 
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REMEMBER GREECE. By Dilys Powell. New York: Has 
ings House, 1943. 211 Pages; Maps; Index; $2.00 


A sympathetic, personal discussion about the Greek people 
and their country with chapters on the present situation 
5 7 7 


THEY MADE ME A LEATHERNECK. By Row! nd Vance 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1943. | Pages. 


$2.00. 

This account of the training period of a Marine recruit » 
much better done than most of the books of its type. The book 
is largely narrative and it rings true in most places. ya 

1 full sen 


sometimes the humor is a little heavy. You do get 
of the high esprit for which the Marine Corps is !»mous. You 
do see the reason behind the rigorous training. Anc when you 
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-nish the book, you do feel as if you’d be proud yourself to be a 
Varine. 
“Sa wee 


The First of Our Wars 


»ATRIOT BATTLES. By Colonel A. C. M. Azoy. Wash- 
ington: Infantry Journal, 1943. 212 Pages; 25¢. 


A tremendous number of soldiers have come into this present 
army of ours without knowing how soon they are likely to gain 
2 professional attitude toward their fighting work. The same 
thing happened in the first war we fought as Americans. Hun- 
dreds of thousands came into the ranks with the firm belief that 
they were temporary soldiers, short-term fighters who could 
gain some glory and have some fun without taking the war too 
seriously. 

A leat number didn’t stick to arms, but there were enough 
who held their minds to the thought of gaining liberty from 
a hard and distant control. There were enough of these to carry 
the Spirit of 76 on through for seven years tl the job was done. 

These were the men who formed the backbone of every force 
that entered a Revolutionary battle. They were the men who 
took the job of a soldier as seriously as it has to be taken today. 

Today’s soldier can find in this inexpensive edition of Colo- 
nel Azoy’s book, good clear accounts of the kind of fighting that 


made our nation a nation. 
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Modern War 


HOW THE ARMY FIGHTS. By Lowell M. Limpus. New 
York: Appleton-Century Company, 1943. 388 Pages; Index; 
$3.00. 


Captain Limpus has done a good job here of explaining the 
technique of modern warfare to the general reader. In that 
term “general reader” I would include military men in general 
as well as readers not in the Army, particularly members of 
the Army who have not had a chance to study its full organiza- 
tion at length. 

The best parts of How the Army Fights deal with the actual 
fighting. Captain Limpus gives a very clear idea, if a somewhat 
simplified one, of modern tactics, strategy, and logistics. 

In his chapter entitled “Our New Infantry,” Captain Limpus 
describes the battle work of the Infantry branch in clearer de- 
tail than most American writers on today’s war have achieved. 
He says the Queen of Battles, instead of being dead as many 
insisted she was about the time we went to war, has proved in- 
stead “to possess an astonishing vitality.” Says Captain Limpus: 
“Instead of lying down and gasping out her last breath beneath 
the chomping tank-treads, she staggered to her feet, snatched 
up new weapons, and went rushing back into the fray and today 
she continues to reign as aforetime.” 

Aside from a few minor errors I find only one source of dis- 
satisfaction with How the Army Fights. Though the author 
does give a good picture of the composition of modern armies 
he does not tie this in well with the higher organization of 
ur own army. I mean just how the main subdivisions of our 
Army—Army Air Forces, Army Ground Forces, Army Service 
Forces, and the Theater Forces and Defense Commands—are 
made up. Otherwise I have much admiration for this job of 
explaining the essentials of modern warfare. 
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NEW WORLD ACOMING. By Roi Ottley. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1942. 364 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


A thoughtful appraisal of the situation of the Negro in the 
United States. 
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MILITARY CLASSICS 


Armored Warfare $1.00 
By MAJOR GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 


General Fuller has brought up-to-date his famous 
Lectures on FSR III by annotating it with notes from 
the actual fighting in this war. 


Principles of War $1.00 
By GENERAL CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 


A brief summary of the art of warfare by the most 
quoted student of war. 


Roots of Strategy 
Edited by COLONEL T. R. PHILLIPS 


Five military classics in one volume—the writings of 
Sun Tzu, Vegetius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and 
Napoleon. 


$3.00 


Defense $1.00 
By FIELD MARSHAL RITTER VON LEEB 


A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


Surprise in War $1.00 
By GENERAL WALDEMAR ERFURTH 


The essence of German military thought on the 
strategy of surprise. 


Douhet and Aerial Warfare $1.75 
By COLONEL LOUIS SIGAUD 


A study of the Italian general’s concept of the use 
of air power. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 25¢ 


In this Fighting Forces book can be found the essence 
of Clausewitz’s thought on war. (The 25¢ edition is 
available to members of the Armed Services only. 
Full-sized, cloth-bound edition is available to all at 
$1.50.) 


Masters of Mobile Warfare 
By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 


Studies of three great commanders — Frederick, Mar!- 
borough, and Napoleon. 


$2.00 
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New Books and Manuals of the Month 


Before reading this column turn back to page 65 and, if you haven’t done so, read Colonel Bellah’s review « Hong 
Kong Aftermath ($2.75). by Wenzell Brown. There Colonel Bellah has expressed one of the main reasons for ks on 





| 


war in time of war. To our list of books on all phases of war this month we have added Hong Kong Aftermath anc severg 


other selected books and manuals. 


For the civilian (or soldier for that matter) interested in figuring out the game of war for himself there is Joseph Rosen. 
farb’s Highway to Tokyo ($1.25). The author sets out the facts involved in getting to Tokyo and gives the reader a «hance 
to figure out for himself just what our military procedure should be. For himself he thinks the Philippines would be 4 
good base for the final attack on the Jap homeland. Another book on the war with the Japs but unlike either Hong Kong 
Aftermath or Highway to Tokyo is Gustav Eckstein’s In Peace Japan Breeds War ($2.50). It is a book essential for any 


HANDY ORDER FPORM— TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC., 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please send the following books: 


[ } D eaclepe Qe.~ 2258.52... 
[] Send bill to Company Fund, ---------. 


(For military unit orders only) 


Name ( Please print) 


(Address or box number) 


(Town or APO) (State) 
(PL1043) 























background study of Japan. 

Across Asia from the Japanese coast lies the Middle East, ap 
area probably more vague in American minds than any other, 
In The Middle East ($3.00) Eliahu Ben-Horin sets us straight 
on the relations of this region to the war. 

Two other books that relate strictly to the present war haye 
been added to the list this month. One is Captain Lowel] 
Limpus’s How the Army Fights ($3.00), and the second is The 
Use of Air Power ($1.00) by Flight Lieutenant V. E. R. Blunt, 
RAF. Captain Limpus does a good job of explaining the tech 
nique of modern war, and Lieutenant Blunt, who resigned from 
the RAF in order to write his book, tells in thorough fashion the 
elements of air power. 

A new addition to the Fighting Forces series sketches the careers 
of seven military leaders of the First World War. Captain H. A 
DeWeerd is the author of Great Soldiers of the First World Wa 
(25¢). 

The techniques of nursing for nurses’ aides are described in 
Handbook for Nurses’ Aides ($2.00) by Katherine T. Orbison 
It is a valuable handbook for the growing number of women whi 





are helping out in our hospitals and clinics during this time ¢ i 
war. 
Four new titles have been added this month ‘to the Penguin 
list of mystery and adventure stories. All are 25¢ each. The title 
are Dangerous Curves, Death Takes a Flat, Policeman's Holiday, 
and Six Feet of Dynamite. 
Three new Shakespearean titles have been added to the Mo 
ern Library list of 95¢ books. They are. Shakespeare's Tragedies 
Shakespeare's Comedies, and Shakespeare's Histories and Poems 
New and revised Field and Technical Manuals added to th 
list this month include: 
TM 3-375: Portable Flame Throwers (20¢); TM 5-27 
Portable Steel Highway Bridges (15¢); FM 21-11: First Aid fo 
Soldiers (15¢); TM 21-250: Army Instruction ¢); 
100-20: FSR, Command and Employment of Air Power (10¢ 
TM 9-226: Maintenance of Caliber 50 MG M2 (15¢); TM 
9-227: Maintenance of 20mm. Automatic Guns (25¢); am 
FM 10-10: OM Service in Theaters of Operation | ’>¢): 
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